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ORGANIZATION. 


(Concluded from page 544, vol. ix.) 


Arter the production of these important opinions it seems that 
enough has been said on the question of 4 military debarkation in 
Italy, but we wish to add another extract from a Parliamentary docu- 
ment of recent origin. On the 9th of last February, during the dis- 
cussion of the budget on Public Works in the Chamber of Deputies, 
General Pozzolini, a member of Parliament, made a very important 
speech, of which the Navy was by no means the subject. Certain 
strategic lines of railroads was the subject, and the possibility of a 
debarkation was presented to the orator under the form of a funda- 
mental argument. 

General Pozzolini did not fear a debarkation at the commencement 
of hostilities, thinking it would be easy to concentrate at the menaced 
point enough troops to repulse the enemy ; and that even if beaten, the 
army of the defense, having its retreat unobstructed, would still be able 
to retaliate. But such conditions would not always hold. 

“ , . . Suppose the war had already commenced in the valley of 
the Po, and that the inconstant fortunes of war had not smiled on 
us. Now, when all our forces had been concentrated in that valley at 
some point of the two frontiers, it is evident that the army would be 
too far from the debarking point on the coast to prevent the adversary 
having time enough before him to seize a piece of our territory before 
we could intercept him. A debarkation would, therefore, be more cer- 
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tain and destructive during the progress of a war than at its com- 
mencement, 

“T might add, that our most dangerous side is the Mediterranean, 
and not the Adriatic. To my mind a debarkation is possible both to 
the north and to the south of Mount Argentaro. There are favorable 
points on both coasts, which it is not my province to indicate here, but 
the localities may be easily guessed. 

“The object of a debarkation to the north of Mount Argentaro 
would probably be to cut the communications of the army encamped 
in the north of Italy; while a landing executed to the south of that 
mountain could have a more decisive object in view, to menace the 
capital. 

“ Now, when I consider the powerful, ally we have to assist us in 
the defense of Rome,—the malaria,—I do not trouble myself very 
much about the last case. I wish the Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture could, without delay, drain or improve the malarial dis- 
tricts ; but, nevertheless, that improvement would result in the loss of 
a solid means of defense. 

“Tt was around Rome that the hordes of Goths and other barba- 
rians were annihilated, much less by the valor of the defenders than 
by the ravage of the malaria. During the dangerous months of the 
season it would suffice to keep an army within the walls of Rome, and 
the malaria would become the efficacious ally of the defense. 

“T also believe that the debarkation most dangerous to us would be 
that executed at an opportune moment on the coast of Tuscany, with 
the object of separating the army from the rest of Italy. And in order 
to prepare against such an event we need a tunnel through the Apen- 
nines, placing the valley of the Po in easy communication with Tus- 
cany, so that we would be able to transport troops as rapidly as possible 
to the point where the landing would take place. 

“ After a long and conscientious study of all the conditions, particu- 
larly those which would result in the interruption of the communica- 
tions with the coast, and of ‘the multiplicity of points for debarkation, 
I have acquired the conviction that the line which best satisfies these 
conditions is the road from Lucca to Modena, ete. . . .” 


IX. 


Let us turn now from this long digression to the report in which 
Mr. Maldini considered the nature of the defense of Italy from a mari- 
time point of view. By reason of his antecedents and his professional 
competency, he was certainly in a position to understand the study 
which he had pursued for a long period. But even thus elucidated, it 
was still somewhat complex. 

“Tn the study of coast defense there are two phases to distinguish : 
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to prevent the attack or the debarkation of the enemy, and to repulse 
him or resist him when the attack has not been prevented. The first 
object may be obtained by fleets navigating at large in quest of the 
enemy’s fleets, to destroy or disperse the convoys carrying debarking 
forces. They can prevent the enemy from approaching the coast, they 
can pounce on him unawares during his preparations for landing, they 
can expedite fast cruisers to the armed ports and naval arsenals for in- 
formation and to give notice of the movements and intentions of the 
fleet. The great operations that the enemy might attempt, the destruc- 
tion of important establishments, the attack and investment of the 
large maritime cities, the landing of a large corps d’armée with the 


intention of penetrating the country, all these operations, which require ‘ 


an imposing array of force and considerable time for their execution, 
would be unsuccessful if we had a squadron cruising at large, unless 
the enemy was strong enough to previously destroy our fleet or force it 
to retire to the ports and there blockade it. 

“‘ Whatever be the nature of the war in which we will find ourselves 
engaged, defensive or offensive, the fleet has a special mission which 
always comprises aggressive and offensive operations. To suppose the 
navy limited, in case of war, to defensive operations is to demonstrate 
that its mission is not understood. ‘ Defensive operations’ for fleets 
means absolute inaction, and for the development given during peace 
to the naval forces to be in harmony with the maritime resources of the 
nation that state of inactivity is inadmissible. 

“To protect the merchant marine of the country and destroy that 
of the adversary within the limits of international law; to attack the 
enemy’s coasts and to cover our own coast; to destroy the maritime 
establishments of the adversary and to succor the menaced points of 
our own country ; to engage the naval forces of the enemy or to block- 
ade his ports; to debark a military force on his coast or prevent by 
offensive movements a similar attempt on his part; to co-operate with 
our land forces and prevent such operations as the enemy might attempt 
along our maritime frontier,—all these are operations reserved to the 
fleet. 

“ The war between Russia and Sweden, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, taught us what a navy under similar circumstances could do. 
Naval battles, debarkations, bombardment of maritime places, block- 
ade of commercial ports, combined operations of the land and sea forces, 
were all executed in that war, which had for its theatre of operations 
such incloged seas and ragged coasts as the Baltic and the Gulf of Fin- 
land. 

‘‘Squadrons should not, therefore, shut themselves up in the arse- 
nals or huddle together in the military ports. 

“ Among the different missions reserved to the navy figures that of 
defending the ports against the attacks of the adversary’s fleet, but we 
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will fall into a grave error if we consider that particular mission of the 
navy as its true raison d’étre. It would be limiting its action to the 
defense of ports which, on the contrary, should be so fortified as to be 
able to defend themselves, independently of the aid they might event-' 
ually receive from the fleet.” 

The réle of the navy in general could not be more fully expressed, 
and without doubt its action on the open sea is the most common as it 
is the most rational. In the “ defensive-offensive” lies the only true 
efficiency, but it requires a certain freedom of action. Is Italy, in re- 
spect to the configuration of her territory, in the same condition as the 
other maritime powers? This writer does not seem impressed, to the 
same extent as many naval officers, his compatriots, with the exigencies 
of the geographical situation, nor convinced that there are particular 
duties devolving on this fleet. 

From this definition of the different services that can be demanded 
of a navy, considered as one of the fundamental elements in the defense 
of the country, we find that the character of its matériel must satisfy 
two conditions : 

“1st. It should be composed of vessels of the largest dimensions, 
capable of cruising and remaining on the open sea in search of the 
enemy’s squadrons, for the purpose of engaging them and opposing all 
enterprises they might attempt against the coast. 2d. It should also 
possess special vessels particularly adapted to the defense of the ports 
and coasts according to the local hydrographic conditions, and capable 
of guarding them against a surprise.” 

This law evidently applies to all maritime powers. Among all na- 
tions and during all epochs the floating matériel has been composed of 
vessels satisfying both conditions; nevertheless, although this writer 
recognizes that the construction of special types is necessary, he does 
not hesitate to declare that in Italy more than elsewhere their employ- 
ment would be very rare and their action forcibly limited. 

“Ever since vessels destined to attack the enemy’s squadrons have 
assumed large proportions, every maritime power has deemed it useful 
to possess vessels adapted to the defense of the coast, and conforming 
in construction with the character and disposition of their lines of de- 
fense as well as their respective hydrographic conditions. 

“The armament of the lake of Venice, established by the ancient 
republic, the character of the English naval reserve and England’s mar- 
itime matériel in general, the monitors constructed during the American 
civil war, all represent different types for coast defense corresponding 
to the special conditions of their respective localities. 

“The same type which serves for the defense of coasts is still used 
for the attack of fortified points on the coast, as we have seen for sev- 
eral centuries. The vessels employed by Admiral Duquesne in 1682 
and 1683 to bombard Algiers, the special batteries with which the 
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Franco-Spanish fleet attacked the rock of Gibraltar on September 13, 
1782, the floating batteries of the last Admiral of the Venetian repub- 
lic, Angelo Emo, with which he bombarded Tunis in 1792, all furnish 
examples of special types employed in the attack of strong positions. 

“Tn the attack of Kinburn, although there were only three ironclad 
floating batteries, four years later, in the attack prepared against Venice, 
there were twenty-one gunboats armored at the bow, and drawing 
very little water, so as to be able to get near the forts and coast-batteries. 

“ During the American war we saw vessels of that character devel- 
oped to a great extent, The special conditions of the American coasts, 
the great rivers, vast lakes, and the peculiar situation of the principal 
objectives to the attack and defense, explain the extraordinary develop- 
ment of the monitors in preference to larger ironclad vessels, and the 
nature of the internal strife itself, the operations of which were strictly 
offensive on the Union side, justified those constructions. 

“ But similar vessels would answer poorly for the defense of our 
coasts, where the conditions are absolutely different. We have open 
harbors, and our shores permit large vessels to approach near enough to 
attack them; all our ports were built by the hand of man, they are 
formed by artificial moles inclosing bodies of water, immediately on 
leaving them we are on the high seas, and on the other hand, large 
ships can go right along side of these moles. In fact, generally speak- 
ing, the hydrographic conditions do not render special types of vessels 
necessary with us, while they are expected to engage the enemy’s ships 
of the line under all circumstances along the coast. Nevertheless, in 
such localities as the estuary of Venice, the Tuscany and Roman 
coasts, special vessels could be employed under certain circumstances, 
and could assist also in the defense of permanent works erected at these 
points. 

“The prime object of such vessels is to reinforce the land defenses 
and to ward off sudden attacks by single vessels or detached squadrons. 
It would be a great mistake to use them for any other purpose. A 
navy composed of such vessels only could not accomplish its mission 
in a war with a foreign power. The enemy’s fleets would soon destroy 
it, either in detail or combined action. And it is easy to understand 
why, if we think of the difference in mass and velocity of a heavy 
ironclad line-of-battle ship and a gunboat or a coast-defense ram. 

“To the means of attack employed by an adversary it is necessary 
for a navy to oppose analogous means, and as all maritime powers pos- 
sess fleets composed principally of line-of-battle ships (in the modern 
acceptation of the term), it is necessary for us to possess a fleet of the 
same nature, in which small special vessels hold subordinate positions.” 

This author’s observations on the co-operative nature of the fleet 
are given in terms which deserve also to be entirely quoted. 
“Independently of the value of the diverse naval operations that 
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a fleet can undertake by itself, for the defense of the country, its im- 
portance and its necessity in proportion to the land forces depends on 
the character of their combined action, either in the case of an invasion 
by the enemy, or an offensive operation undertaken by the national ’ 
army. 

“ The topographical, geographical, and hydrographical configuration 
of our peninsula renders very evident the connection between the land 
and sea operations of our forces. In fact, the general defense of Italy 
requires that at any moment of the war we should be able to concen- 
trate in certain positions all the resources of the peninsular and insular 
port of the country. And to do that the sea must be unobstructed by 
the enemy’s squadrons, in order that the communications between the 
peninsulas and the islands, between Northern and Southern Italy, re- 
main equally free. 

“The most probable theatre of war, or better, the field on which 
Italy would be called to repel an invasion by way of her continental 
frontiers, is certainly the valley of the Po. Now, the lines of defense 
to be met with on this vast theatre of war, from the Maritime Alps to 
the Adriatic, could be attacked on the side opposite the sea-shore, since 
they terminate near the sea, where they have behind them and on their 
flanks large maritime cities. It is thus easy to understand the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the combined operation of the two military 
forces, with the object of protecting our army. 

“In the study of questions which concern the defense of nations, it 
will not suffice to examine the hypothesis of victory. If our army 
were beaten in the valley of the Po, it would retire to the Apennines, 
which present an important line of defense, capable of arresting, or at 
least retarding, the ulterior operations of the enemy. In that case it 
would be necessary to abandon a large part of continental Italy, and 
then the communications between the rest of the peninsula and the 
abandoned provinces could only be maintained by sea. It is, therefore, 
by sea that we must have the means and the facilities for offensive 
returns directed against the invader, and, consequently, the different 
operations that our army might have to perform along the coast require 
the support and co-operation of the navy. 

“ All places under siege are obliged to succumb at last, whatever 
their forces, if relief is not brought to them, and the outside allies are 
unable to raise the siege, either by diversions or by operations against 
the enemy’s convoys. It is thus easy to see how such relief is possible 
for places like Genoa, Gaeta, Ancona, Venice, Spezia, Messina, and 
others by the combined efforts of the land and sea forces. If we are 
masters of the sea, we have nothing to fear for our coast fortifications 
whenever they may be under siege or invested from the land side. 

“Considering next the case in which our army would take the initi- 
ative and would carry the war into the enemy’s country, we find that 
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for the execution of military operations that same harmony of action 
between the land and sea forces would be equally indispensable. The 
siege of a maritime stronghold undertaken by the army necessarily re- 
quires the assistance of the fleet, because in such cases it could seldom 
reach the sea-front, or if it did, could not hold it, so that the place 
would have to be blockaded by the fleet to cut off supplies from that 
direction. This was the case in the siege of Venice in 1849, and 
against Gaeta in 1860. .°. . 

“The fleet alone, however, will not suffice for the defense of the 
coast, and this we say not with the intention of diminishing the im- 
portance of the fleet, but, on the contrary, to state its true mission more 
precisely. It is necessary, above all things, to guard the relative de- 
velopment of the effective power of the different arms against a current 
of erroneous opinion, because in time of war such opinion invariably 
becomes the origin of absurd exigencies, bitter revelations, or perfidious 
judgments. To pretend that the defense of the coast should be con- 
fided to the fleet alone, and that it is not necessary to employ other 
means for that purpose, is to exaggerate the réle of the navy and to fal- 
sify public opinion in regard to its true mission.” 

This writer knew that his theory was not universally accepted, and 
we have already heard Admiral Saint Bon proclaim, “The réle of the 
navy is to defend the coast,” and Commander Morin, “If the coast 
cannot be defended by the fleet it cannot be defended at all.” 


X. 


This official expression of views exercised a serious influence on 
the opinion of the Italian Parliament, but it was afterwards modified 
by the contradictory writings of many naval officers, who endeavored 
to reduce the very flattering 7é/e attributed to them to its most modest 
proportions and to assume in the defense of the coast a more direct co- 
operation. To-day, however, the current of opinion in the military 
press favors, more and more, the idea that the navy can alone defend 
the coasts of the peninsula, and that all efforts should tend to putting 
it in a condition to accomplish that task. 

“Tn the present condition of our country, and probably for a long 
time to come, the character of our maritime organization should be 
eminently defensive and limited to the Mediterranean. To contem- 
plate anything greater, in the shape of offensive operations against the 
coasts of an enemy, would not harmonize with the prime necessities of 
our national existence; and these ambitious views, besides requiring a 
development of power incompatible with the state of our finances, would 
not be consistent with our political position.’ 


1 (Sui migliosi ordini tattici per una flotta moderna, by Commander Grillo, 
Italian Navy. This was the subject given out for competitive essays in 1879, by 
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When Commander Grillo thus limited his maritime programme to 
the defensive, he did not exclude the possibility of certain operations 
away from the coast; but he admitted, in common with other naval 


writers, that a fleet organized in view of a defensive action should . 


always be ready to effect partial counter-attacks, which often constitute 
even the best mode of defense, or to undertake offensive expeditions at 
a distance from the coast ; that they should be attempted, however, only 
when the fleet is free to leave the coast without fear of the security of 
the territory. 

It is, we see, the exact reverse of the terms in the report of the 
permanent committee. According to these ideas, the forms of naval 
intervention may be classed as follows, in the order of their importance : 
(1) defense of the coast against attacks having for an objective the oc- 
cupation of a point on the coast, the ransoming of maritime cities, and 
debarkations with a view to invasion ; (2) defense of the maritime lines 
of communication for the purpose of assuring the prompt mobilization 
of the army and preventing the islands from falling into the hands of 
the enemy and serving as a base of operations ; (3) protection of com- 
merce, by preventing the blockade of ports and protecting merchant 
ships against the enemy’s cruisers. 

Colonel Perruchetti, whom we have quoted before, made these 
principles the base of a system of defense against invasions by sea, 
and shows at great length his understanding of the course to be pur- 
sued by the fleet in the particular case which he considered as most 
menacing. 

“When we are weaker than the adversary it is necessary or advan- 
tageous either to remain concentrated to manceuvre successfully against 
an enemy obliged to be divided, or to so divide ourselves as to prevent 
being surrounded and crushed. Now, it is clear that the French fleet 
would present itself united, either to protect its convoys or to watch 
ours and attack our maritime establishments, and it is therefore neces- 
sary that our fleet should be so divided and very mobile as to enable it 
to pounce upon the enemy and hold him constantly in doubt or uncer- 
tainty and to seize every opportune moment to attack him. 

“Tn anticipating a maritime invasion from France by the Mediter- 
ranean, Italy would have to choose between three systems of defense : 

“1st, to organize a base of operations in the Gulf of Spezia. . . , 
From which place the Italian fleet, ranged in line of battle at the en- 
trance to the gulf, being advised of the movements of the enemy by 
means of numerous rapid cruisers, could quickly move to the menaced 
point, where it would arrive after the delay of half a day to find some 
of the simplest operations already ended and others, fortunately, only 
commenced; ... 


the Minister of Marine, and that of Commander Grillo, which obtained the first 
prize, was published in the Rivista Marittima.) 
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“2d, to defend the coast by a vast and mobile cruising fleet, steamin 
along the Mediterranean coast on two or three concentric lines, afte 
the method of the United States cruisers in closing the markets of ~ 
Europe to the rebels ; 

“3d (most preferable because enetguiie), to utilize the island of Sar- 
dinia, situated, happily, between the Gulf of Genoa and the Gulf of 
Lyons, at the doors of Spezia and Naples, as a base, and to establish 
our fleet in the Straits of Bonifacio, or, in other words, in the enemy’s 
waters between Sardinia and Corsica. A squadron holding the Straits 
of Bonifacio would have a hold on Corsica with the resources of Sar- 
dinia at its disposal, it could not be blockaded, it would defend Spezia, 
cover Genoa, watch or menace Toulon and all Provence ; it could offer, 
accept, or refuse battle whenever and wherever desired, provided it 
could obtain plenty:of coal and torpedoes enough to open or close at 
will the passes and canals so that its numerous scouts could enter or 
leave while those of the enemy would be destroyed.” ? 

This last system is the one generally preferred by the officers of the 
Italian Navy. 

Lieutenant Bonamico, in order to simplify the defensive action of 
the fleet, thus enumerates the three forms that an offensive operation, 
by France against Italy, would take: Ist, the external offensive, or that 
of which all the objectives are at sea, and against which naval defense 
only is possible; 2d, the coast offensive, of which all the objectives are 
found on the coast, and against which the defense can be entirely or 
partially coast or naval; 3d, the internal offensive, or that which would 
have the sea for a line of operations, the coast for a base of operations, 
and an interior strategic point as its principal objective, towards which 
it would tend, after having accomplished the preliminary naval opera- 
tions. Against the latter offensive the defense could be as much naval 
as coast or interior. 

The development given to the study of each of these forms of 
attack and their corresponding forms of defense is too considerable to 
be completely exposed in this work, but we will endeavor to confine 
ourselves to the points most directly connected with the subject under 
consideration. 

“The most effective of offensive tactics is the blockade,”—in the 
particular hypothesis of a maritime struggle between France and Italy, 
where the proportion of forces would be as three to one,’—in fact, 


2 Geografia militare, Perruchetti. 

5 The author represents the comparative force of the different fleets in 1881 as 
follows: England, 8; France, 5; Russia, 2; Turkey, 1.3; Italy, 1.2; Germany, 1 
Austria, 0.8; Spain, 0.6; United States, 0.5; Brazil, 0.4; Denmark, 0.2; Holland, 
0.2. The “ Italia’’ and ‘‘ Lepanto”’ do not enter into this calculation, and in eompar- 
ing the value of France and Italy as 8 to 1, he admits that it ‘‘ would represent the 
real condition on account of probable reductions to which the French fleet, for 
many reasons, would have to submit.”’ . 
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the success of numerous maritime operations depends on the elimina- 
tion of the enemy’s fleet, which can only be accomplished either by a 
strong blockade, or by annihilating it in a tactical battle, of which the 
strategic character of our defensive plan excludes the probability.. 
Being thus forced to strike out from the list of operations the tactical 
naval battle that we should at any price refuse, the offensive fleet should 
then blockade that of the defense, in order to have full security and 
absolute possession of the sea. Such would always be the objective of 
an offensive fleet operating against Italy in the Mediterranean. 

“In order to do this, it would be necessary to present itself before 
the enemy’s arsenals with sufficient force to prevent the strategic con- 
centration of the defensive fleet, otherwise it would be impossible to 
make the blockade effective, or at least to so dispose of a number of 
ships more than triple that of the adversary in such a way as to have 
the certainty of being able to reunite them at any moment of the 
campaign. 

“Tt is an operation which would have its difficulties, and which 
would offer, to the weakest defensive fleet, an opportunity to avail itself 
of many advantages. The defense, having the possibility of a rapid 
mobilization, and the enemy being less favored in that respect, would 
be abie to effect a concentration of forces and operate successfully 
against the divided forces of the offense. 

“ Although it is not admissible to count on a succession of advantages 
arising from the ignorance or imprudence of the adversary, I do not 
hesitate to affirm that such an initial period would be, from a maritime 
point of view, the most important and most fecund in results for a fleet 
such as that of Italy, which should thus be for several days superior in 
force to that of the enemy, and have more freedom of action. In this 
case its operations would take a tactico-strategic character, because even 
then it would be necessary to proscribe tactical actions (great naval 
battles) which might compromise the fleet. The character of our de- 
fensive operations during the period when we would be able to dispute 
with the enemy the sovereignty of the sea should be,—to remain con- 
centrated at sea with our elements most mobile ; to preserve the contact 
with the enemy’s fleet and with the coast ; to surprise isolated opera- 
tions ; to attack without hesitation, when the result is not doubtful ; to 
endeavor to prevent or retard the formation of the enemy’s squadrons, 
and to prolong as far as possible that period of possession of the sea 
which assures the mobilization of the army, preserves the country from 
a peninsular invasion during the concentration of our land forces, and 
retards the development of offensive operations. 

“The war having taken a new phase and the blockade having been 
effected, the enterprises that the enemy would be free to attempt are the 
following : 

“1st, to compromise or prevent our mobilization by sea ; 
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“2d, to create havoc along the coast, by destroying railroads, tele- 
graph lines, and bridges, in order to retard the concentration of our 
forces and war material ; 

“ 3d, to separate our islands from the continent, . intercepting all 
communication between them ; 

“ 4th, to destroy in our ports all vessels which have not been sheltered 
in the defensive centres, or to seize them and prevent all commerce, etc. 

“ None of these aggressive enterprises are so vital, so menacing as to 
compromise the fate of the nation, and, consequently, the fleet would not 
be called upon to sacrifice itself in a decisive naval battle, if there were 
no other object than that of saving honor by some heroic act, at the 
expense of leaving the country exposed to the gravest menaces against 
which the fleet could probably otherwise defend it. 

“The external offensive, disastrous though it be, does not compromise 
the existence of the nation, and thus does not require the sacrifice of 
the fleet... . Eliminating these, the necessity for a decisive tactical 
action, it remains to determine the most opportune kind of defense, and 
that easiest to offer under the circumstances presented by the external 
offensive, or, in other words, to find out what freedom of action is left 
to us under a blockade. 

“ The principles which regulate the blockade remain much the same 
as during the past period of naval precedents... . But they would be 
full of deception if we were to apply them vigorously to a modern block- 
ade. With sailing fleets, the objective of the blockading fleet was more 
commercial than military, its inspection more maritime than coastwise, 
but a modern blockade, to be effective, should take the form of a siege 
at sea. 

“Tt is true that a blockade undertaken by a great power against 
one much weaker could be established by means of an active watch 
over the enemy’s strategic centre in the principal zone of his operations, 
but this system, if it were not intelligently organized and prepared with 
excessive forces, would be hazardous, owing to the defense being able, 
from time to time, to profit by numerous opportunities, which would be 
sure to occur during the course of a maritime campaign. 

“T do not believe, for many reasons useless to enumerate, that such 
a strategic blockade could be accomplished in the Mediterranean by any 
power except England ; France could attempt it only during a period of 
relative truce, when her operations would have nothing to fear from 
our defense. During the first months of the war, before her maritime 
expeditions had become thoroughly organized, and before her army had 
become independent of a maritime base, a blockade would be as difficult 
as that stage of the campaign would be critical. . . 

“. . . With our fleet, whose effective power is only one-fourth that 
of the enemy’s fleet (due regard being paid to the bad general condi- 
tion of his ships of war, and leaving out of consideration his latest 
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constructions, the defensive value of which it is as yet impossible to 
appreciate), it is illusive to suppose that we could force a blockade 
without accepting a decisive battle and sacrificing ourselves. If, then, 
this sacrifice were imposed when the operations of the enemy threatened ' 
the existence of the country, in the hope that some vessel would suc- 
ceed in escaping destruction and pursuit, it would never be justified 
if the offensive enterprises were of a secondary importance only. 

“Under such circumstances, a fleet blockaded in its own strategic 
centre should not be under orders to prevent exterior ajtacks at any 
price, however disastrous they might be. By this I do not mean to 
say that it should remain inactive, waiting for its last day ; on the con- 
trary, it should profit by many circumstances, such as would occur dur- 
ing the course of a campaign, keep itself in a state of efficiency by 
occasional tentative offensive efforts, and, above all, keep advised of all 
the enemy’s movements by means of rapid cruisers and preserve its 
contact with the coast. But I would not exaggerate the importance of 
small enterprises, because it would be politic in the enemy to allow 
their accomplishment, in order to carry out more important operations 
and crush us at a single blow.” 

This opinion of the réle of the Italian fleet, before and after the 
concentration of the adversary’s naval forces, is expressed in similar 
terms by Captain Grillo: “We should be able to take advantage, 
without losing an instant, during the first period of hostilities, of all 
circumstances favorable for obtaining some important advantage, by 
bold attacks if the enemy is inferior in numbers, and, if he is not, by 
seeking to strengthen such points as would serve him as a base of opera- 
tions against us, and, above all, to prevent the formation of his squad- 
rons. Afterwards, if the enemy should concentrate himself in a pre- 
ponderating force, it would probably reduce us to an absolute defensive 
and force us to be content with responding to the operations of attack 
by different ruses showing our superiority in speed, and refusing all 
decisive actions of which the issue would be doubtful.”* 

The customary and most important offensive operations against an 
enemy’s coast can have for an objective: 

Ist, the development of a line of invasion, sustained by interior or 
coastwise communications ; 

2d, the taking possession of a zone of a coast as a base of maritime - 
operations, strongly fortifying it against the attacks of the defensive 


4 After this expression of the theory of the blockade of an Italian fleet, it will 
be interesting to know the evaluation of forces judged necessary to undertake this 
operation. Lieutenant Bonamico considered that to blockade Spezia the following 
force was necessary: eighteen ironclads of the first or second class, chosen from the 
most rapid; twelve dispatch-boats or rapid cruisers, of first or second class; six 
corvettes or frigates for special squadron service; twelve torpedo-boats. This repre- 
sents the minim. For the blockade of Messina and other places they should be 
at least double in number to be certain of success. 
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fleet, and finally assuring the full development of the continental 
operations ; 

3d, the bombardment of a place or maritime city, for the purpose 
of forcing it to capitulate, occupying the port and levying impositions ; 

4th, the siege of a maritime place, with attacks of its fortifications, 
eventual debarkations, construction of counter-batteries on the islands 
or on some dominating point insufficiently defended or previously 
reduced ; 

5th, to force the entrance of a river or a strait, and finally to reach 
interior objectives by means of operations similar in character to those 
performed on the coast, and to maintain along a river-line an effica- 
cious co-operation between the fleet and the arms operating on the 
river. 

All these varieties of coastwise offensive operations can be exercised 
against Italy, but all are not equally important, and do not require the 
same defense ; such are the classifications given by Lieutenant Bonamico, 
and he gives significant reasons for their arrangement in this order of 
importance : 

“ After the first two, which are closely connected with the continental 
defense, comes, in order of importance, the bombardment of a maritime 
city. Although this attack is secondary with other nations, it is very 
serious with us, because of our peculiar geographic and hydrographic 
formations. I am not one of those who point to the spectre of bom- 
bardment to demonstrate the necessity for a fleet, for I assign it a task 
very superior to that of the protection of our maritime cities; but I 
cannot agree with those who consider a bombarding operation as transi- 
tory and superficial. Indeed, I believe that its importance is greater 
than that of a siege or the attack of a war establishment, and that it 
would have a greater influence on the political and military develop- 
ment of our defense. If it were necessary for me to give reasons for 
this defensive anachronism I would find myself embarrassed, by being 
obliged to leave the domain of military science to plunge into the 
limpid waters of politics and moral influences. 

“ However, my conviction is, that in future we will have more to 
fear from the simultaneous or successive bombardment of our cities 
than from the attack of our defensive strategic centres.” 


XI, 


As we do not wish to augment the proportions of this article indefi- 
nitely, we will not follow the author through all the successive theatres 
of operations which surround the peninsula of Italy, but there is one, 
the Ligurian coast, which requires a careful study. It is here that the 
Italian fleet would be called upon to operate under particular conditions 
which are imposed on all European fleets, and we believe it will be in- 
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‘teresting to examine somewhat in detail his view of naval defense at 
this point. 

He believes that in its present condition the Italian fleet could not 
think of covering the sea-approaches to Liguria, but admits that this’ 
desideratum might be attained in the future. 

On account of the insufficiency of the fleet the defense of that coast 
is to-day a problem of defense partly naval, partly coastwise, and partly 
interior, and he presents the mode of employing the fleet principally in 
its relation to the other defensive factors. After concluding that the 
success of a mobile defense rests upon the possession of the sea and 
obliges the Italian fleet to dispute it with the enemy, in order to be able 
to watch and thwart his land attacks, and after pointing out the stra- 
tegic importance of Genoa and Vado, he states that the problem of the 
defense of Liguria, reduced to its simplest expression, would be resolved 
into a system requiring the following elements : 

Ist. A great field of manceuvres near Vado, or in the western part 
of the Gulf of Spezia, and dominating the shore without resting on it. 

2d. The great stronghold of Spezia, which is destined to become 
the centre of gravity of the correlative defense of the valleys of the 
Arno and Po, in order that the double water-shed of the Apennines 
shall satisfy the logistic necessities of the great strategic situations. 

3d. The maritime stronghold of Magdalena, an island off the north 
coast of Sardinia, without which it would be impossible to realize an 
active naval defense of the Ligurian coast. 

4th. A fleet on the high seas capable of keeping up a vigilant cruise 
along the coast and commanding the coast by its fire, of arresting the 
progress of convoys or surprising them en route or at anchor, of invit- 
ing at any cost an engagement with the enemy’s ironclads, and finally, 
accomplishing its principal mission, which is to render impossible or 
difficult the progress of the enemy’s columns along that coast. 

“When I consider that a few ships can render the line of invasion 
along this coast impracticable by the enemy and most difficult to de- 
fend; when I think that a mobile defense from the meridional water- 
shed and from the crest of the Ligurian Apennines constitutes the 
strongest resistance that it is possible for us to oppose to the enemy’s 
columns trying to occupy Piedmont; and when, nevertheless, I reflect 
that this confidence is illusory and will disappear before the first day of 
the campaign, inasmuch as it is impossible for the enemy, without pos- 
session of the coast, to derange the isolated operations of the heads of 
our columns radiating from the interior positions of this meridional 
water-shed; when I also contemplate the difficulties that would be 
presented to the enemy by several of our vessels along the whole line 
of invasion even after the enemy had forced the passages of the Apen- 
nines, I wonder if we are truly conscious of the manner in which this 
coast, the most vulnerable of our frontier, should be defended. 
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“The defense of Liguria is notably different from that of the Roman 
and Tuscany coasts, absolutely different from the defense necessary to 
prevent a bombardment of our cities, absolutely different from that 
which we should adopt offensively in the Adriatic, and its preparation 
should accordingly be in keeping with the nature of the situation. 

“ Tn accordance with that special idea and in proportion to the Italian 
naval forces, the ends to be successively attained in the defense of Li- 
guria would be: 

“1st. To prevent, or at least to render difficult or uncertain, an in- 
vasion between Vado and Sestri Levante. 

‘2d. To co-operate as far as possible in the mobile defense of our 
troops, by aiding and rendering their movements possible along the 
coast, if only for several hours. 

“3d. To disturb, destroy, or burn the encampments, depots of muni- 
tions, artillery parks, and supplies of the enemy gathered along the 
coast, which would be almost wholly commanded by the guns of a fleet ; 
in other words, to render the progress of an invasion dangerous by com- 
promising the complete and active development of the line of operations 
between Vado and the frontier. 

“The fleet, the mobile forces, the interior defenses, each in proper 
proportion, under existing conditions, should constitute the defense of 
the Ligurian zone, or any other line of invasion of the same character ; 
but it should be remembered that a naval co-operation would not require 
the presence of great squadrons, and that on land it could be realized with 
forces very inferior to those of the enemy, by employing such forms of 
defense as are the simplest, most explicit, and require the smallest sac- 
rifices of blood and money. 

“ How, then, should the fleet operate during the successive phases of 
the campaign, and what defensive attitude should it adopt at the open- 
ing of hostilities? The invasion might be produced parallel to the sea 
and along the coast of the Gulf of Genoa before the first days of the 
campaign; but the relations existing between the different columns 
called upon to pour forth simultaneously into Italy requires that the 
forces developed along that coast should await the progress of those 
‘canalized’ in the most difficult Alpine valleys. The length of this 
period is uncertain and cannot be valued‘at less than thirty days. 
Military history demonstrates that the passage of the Alps, by armies 
of thirty to forty thousand men, has never been accomplished in less 
than ten or twelve days. Considering also the time required for initial 
preparations, it will then be conceded that this co-operative action of 
the enemy’s debarking force would not be attempted inside of forty 
days from the declaration of war. 

“The first month would be employed by the enemy in establishing 
himself in solid positions along the coast as far as Vado, and eventually 
as far as Genoa. But all this time spent by him in thus organizing 
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the line along the coast should count as an advantage to us during the 
initial period, because it is of prime importance in the mobilization of 
our army. The time spent in concentration, in the construction of 
temporary works, being that on which the progress of the whole cam- 
paign depends, what means have we of prolonging it? 

“The conditions of our defenses in the Alps and the Apennines, 
more permanent than mobile, are not satisfactory, and we would not 
be able, like France in a Franco-Italian war, owing to the power and 
solidity of her works, to paralyze the invader with a handful of ter- 
ritorial militia. Therefore the only truly efficacious means at our dis- 
posal is the fleet, with which it is possible to prevent the development 
along the coast of the forces necessary to attack the Apennines. 

“The character of our fleet does not permit us to prolong the period 
of concentration more than twelve days, because the first ships dis- 
patched from the arsenals of Cherbourg and Brest would be able to 
arrive on the scene of action after this brief delay, and, joining the 
enemy’s forces already in operation, form a large squadron, which would 
oblige us to rally around our strategic centres. But ten or perhaps 
fifteen days thus gained is enough to justify some sacrifice in our naval 
mobilization. . . . 

“The fleet being blockaded, what should be its course of action? 

“Unless the enemy were master of the Apennine heights and 
all lines of communication leading from the valley of the Po to the 
sea, an imperious duty would be imposed on him, in the accomplish- 
ment of which he would. not hesitate to risk several detached ships, 
which would be-in no greater danger, however, than our battalions 
operating in the same defense. His operations would have for objec- 
tives in this case not our fighting ships, but the protection of his own 
transports and vessels serving the base of operations, the troops en- 
gaged along the roads of the coast, the encampments and the intrench- 
ments leading to the sea. Our operations would then require a sudden- 
ness of action, an intensity, a precision, and a boldness for which I do 
not think independent vessels are sufficient; whence the necessity for 
operating in groups or by divisions. And to these homogeneous groups 
should be accorded a maximum of initiative and independence, in order 
to take advantage of any signs of the enemy’s weakness. 

“The mobile defense of the Apennines having become impossible, 
and the enemy having forced the entrances to the valleys and consum- 
mated a junction of his columns in the valley of the Po, the neces- 
sity would cease for our fleet to operate in groups, and the utility of 
isolated actions against the line of invasion and ships employed in 
supplying it would commence, with the view to accumulating obstacles, 
retarding continental operations, and compromising the enemy’s retreat 
in case fortune should favor us at last. The simultaneous employment 
of all our fleet united or divided I do not deem advisable, even during 
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the initial period, but I do not exclude the possibility of a general 
tactical enterprise should the improvidence of the enemy assure us 
temporary superiority.” 

In regards to bencdhaedanenet he says,— 

“The bombardment is supremely a naval function, and by it im- 
portant results may be obtained with small means. The energy and 
possibility of a bombardment cannot be restricted to the consideration 
of existing conditions, because with the advance of progress in metal- 
lurgy, in industrial productions, in ballistics, the problem undergoes 
continual transformation, and the advantage is sure to remain with the 
assailant, as the only limit is the increasing range of heavy guns. 

“ Experience, however, has not yet taught us the frightful efficacy 
of a bombardment, and the people form only a confused and inaccurate 
idea of its destructive power ; and many military writers, most of whom 
are very young, attach much importance to the defensive value of moles 
and other obstructions, the thickness of armor plates, the calibre of 
guns, the power of submarine mines, and their power to prevent the 
bombardment and occupation of a port. I protest once more against 
these delusions on which we would squander much money, and which 
would cost us, by way of compensation, much blood, many ruins, and 
deep humiliation. 

“ Renouncing the possibility of guarding all our maritime cities 
from bombardment by the construction of fortified works, we have no 
other defensive factor than the fleet or the local flotillas with which to 
confront the enemy’s fleet. But, whereas against the external offensive 
and against the most menacing of the coast attacks it was possible, even 
in our present condition, to struggle with some hope of success, here, 
we could not be confident of that. No other solution remains than to 
sacrifice the cities, or to pay, if happily that suffices, their ransom. This 
sacrifice could not save the cities, but at the same time it would not 
leave the country exposed to menaces which would consummate its 
ruin later on. 

“To leave without defense, abandoned so to speak, so many riches 
and sources of life, without even trying to dispute them with the 
enemy, is a thought so new in the military history of nations, and is 
so humiliating, that the spirit refuses to accept it; and it would require 
great force of character, a virile prudence, a profound knowledge of the 
necessities of war, to resist the ter tation to go to their rescue and 
engage the enemy in supreme battle. Heretofore nobody has said to 
the country that we should sacrifice the cities in order to save the fleet, 
and yet it is necessary that the country should be persuaded of that 
grim necessity, and that it should be habituated to the idea of regard- 
ing the fleet inactive and concentrated at our naval arsenals, while the 
most flourishing cities are being ransomed, bombarded, or burned, if 
not worse. 
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“This thought seems so exaggerated, so repugnant, so cowardly, 
that I have been loath to acknowledge the sad reality. 

“The defense against bombardment is the only one which can 
oblige us under favorable circumstances to engage all our forces against 
those of the enemy. The present condition of our national defenses, 
however, requires us to avoid a tactical action at any price to spare our 
fleet, and to leave the maritime cities uncovered and defenseless. But 
having arrived at this doleful conclusion and while awaiting a better 
state of affairs, we should ascertain what naval forces are necessary to 
prevent a bombardment. To-day the question is difficult of solution, 
because starting from the same bases we may arrive at opposite conclu- 
sions. In studying a problem so confused and complex as that which 
is imposed by a battle against superior forces, it is necessary to remem- 
ber the teachings of history, and that the secret of the victories of the 
weak over the strong lies almost entirely in the superior morale and 
organization of the first over the second. While waiting for experience 
to furnish us the tactical and technical excellence that we require, while 
waiting for the development of economic measures to render it possible 
for us to increase the fleet sufficiently to satisfy the defense of the 
country, let us perfect the discipline and organization of our personnel, 
because on its excellence more than that of any other element will 
depend the success of our arms at sea, if by chance we should ever be 
obliged to contend against a stronger enemy.” 


XII. 


The Italian fleet has attained its present degree of excellence through 
the zeal, ardor, and love for his work that Admiral Saint Bon displayed 
while he held a seat in the cabinet. We have not forgotten his pen- 
picture of the coast menaced at many points by the danger of debarka- 
tion, and the rich maritime cities exposed to the enemy’s shells; nor 
his conclusion that the réle of the Italian fleet was to defend the coast. 
We also remember that, twenty years ago, he prophesied that we would 
eventually attach more importance to the individual value of ships 
than to their number, and declared that Italy should not allow a single 
vessel to be launched from her arsenals inferior in any respect to any 
other foreign vessel contemporary with it. He calculated before the 
first appearance of the ironclad, the dominating influence, that science 
was going to take in the construction of fleets, and foresaw that the 
new transformation would be favorable to secondary powers for gaining 
advantages over greater powers by wise administration. His opinion 
was moulded by practical experience and study. The history of navies 
was familiar to him, and he found, notably in the successive phases of 
transformation of the United States navy, precepts and an assimilation 
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particularly applicable to the maritime situation of Italy, all in proof 
of the ideas of which he anticipated the triumph. 

“Tn the construction of their fleet and guns the Americans did not 
blindly follow existing models, but they exercised careful discretion 
and built types to satisfy special conditions.” It was not only during 
the civil war but during the war of 1812 that the Americans followed 
this theory. The “Constitution” and the “ United States” were larger 
and more powerfully armed than frigates of the same class in the 
English navy. Following the experience of that war, the Americans 
persevered in their naval development and built a new class of frigates, 
in which emphasis was given to the fundamental idea of obtaining, by 
the size of the vessel and the individual power of her guns, a superiority 
over the contemporary types of other nations. 

“These new frigates—of the ‘ Minnesota’ type—were war-vessels 
such as the world had never seen, and they marked an important epoch 
in naval architecture.” 

“ Almost double in tonnage and triple in power of armament to 
the English 90-gun ships of the period, these frigates merited in 
their day the term ‘ giant-ships,’ much more than do the ‘ Duilio’ 
and ‘Italia,’ which exceed by one-seventh only the dimensions of 
other ironclads. It was evident that the American idea was to create 
a class of vessels more formidable than any existing vessel. In a war 
with Great Britain at that time they would possibly have repeated their 
triumphs of 1812 on a greater scale with more decisive results. Al- 
though the United States navy, small in total number, could not have 
successfully engaged the immense fleets of England, the ‘ Minnesota’ 
or any vessel of the same class would have taken any isolated English 
vessel it might have encountered.” 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth the English considered the 
“Triumph,” one thousand tons, a very large vessel ; several years later 
the “ Prince Royal,” one thousand six hundred and ten tons, took first 
rank; then the “ Victory,” three thousand five hundred tons, the 
“Queen,” five thousand tons, and finally the “Bretagne,” auxiliary 
screw, displacing six thousand five hundred tons, represented the growth 
in size, 

“Can we now define at what moment these vessels, which represented 
an even.and uniform type, ceased to be considered small, when they 
become medium, when large, and when gigantic? 

“They were the simple products of naval science in the epoch in 
which they were constructed, and as the size of a vessel cannot alone 
be considered as an element of power, it is not to be supposed that our 
predecessors amused themselves with building large vessels for the 
pleasure of having them. ... The most logical conclusion is that 
they were forced to follow such a line of development. 

“The elements which serve as a base for the study of a good fighting 
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ship are few and simple: superiority in speed, in order to be able to 
invite or avoid attack at will; power of artillery, to engage an equal 
force; and invulnerability of armor. 

“The nation which, at the beginning of a war, possesses a small 
number of ships fulfilling these conditions would be certain of victory 
over a power possessed of numerous vessels lacking these qualities, and 
it is wrong to imagine that number, by itself, can constitute an efficient 
force independently of the absolute power of each one of the units of 
the group.” 

Such were the conclusions of Admiral Saint Bon, and their sound- 
ness is demonstrated by two famous naval engagements during the civil 
war in America,—the naval combat in Hampton Roads and that in 
Mobile Bay.° 

Twenty years after these engagements, the lessons that they taught 
were fully confirmed by the sea-fights during the war between Peru 


and Chili. 
XIII. 


With such precedents, then, was there anything extraordinary in 
wishing to add to the navy of Italy vessels capable of repeating the 
exploits of a “ Merrimac,” a “ Monitor,” a “Tennessee,” or an “ Al- 
mirante Cochrane” ? 

In giving a prominent place to the bill for getting rid of the old 
vessels he was preparing for victory, and it only remained for him 
to put the finishing stroke to the hesitancy of Parliament by demon- 
strating how Italy could rebuild an efficient fleet, and by demanding 
the authority to put his ideas into execution. 

To analyze his exposé of principles would be to deprive it of all its 
characteristic force, and we will, therefore, leave the following extracts 
as nearly as possible in their original expressive forms: 

* “Tn such a country as Italy, it seems to me that there are 
four different plans that Parliament could follow concerning the navy. 
It could first adopt the plan of having no navy at all, by reasoning 
that the state of our finances would not permit us to develop simulta- 
neously the army, the public works, and the fleet. 

“ Another plan would be to utilize from year to year, as of old, the 
few ounces of blood reluctantly given to the navy for the purpose of reani- 


5 Here follows a detailed impartial and interesting account of those memorable 
engagements, with which we are all too familiar to justify its reproduction here. 
He points out that in the first case the ‘“‘ Merrimac’’ held, for a while, a numerous 
unarmored fleet completely at her mercy, and in the second case that the ram 
‘‘ Tennessee”’ fearlessly engaged a mixed ironclad and wooden fleet of seventeen 
vessels with reasonable prospects of success, inasmuch as she was supposed to be 
invulnerable to the artillery of all, and that a single shot from the monitor ‘ Man- 
hattan,” the only vessel engaged carrying 15-inch guns, settled the fight. 
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mating its old corpses, which might thus be made to move about for a few 
years at a time completely impotent. This absurd policy Parliament 
has refused in passing the bill for the sale of old material. 

“A third plan is to imitate our neighbors. It is the one that some 
men pronounce most prudent, and they pretend that we are too poor to 
make experiments, that we should wait until others have made something, 

and when they have finished imitate them. In adopting this system 
we would commence certain types of vessels after others had ceased 
building them, and their ideas had changed, owing to the continual 
advance of progress. But suppose we finally decided to imitate a 
foreign construction and actually commenced to build. As we have 
not much money its construction would progress slowly, and when the 
ship is finally launched it would be already antiquated. By such a 
method of procedure we would always have an old-fashioned matériel 
instead of one new and good, This system, which seems prudent, is, 
therefore, not so in reality, and I do not advise it. 

“ There is, finally, a fourth plan, which is the one I advocate. It 
consists in tracing for ourselves the curve of progress, when a ship is 
placed on the stocks, and in foreseeing the ideas which will prevail at 
the epoch of its launch, by taking for a base the general progress of 
ideas and facts up to the time of beginning its construction. This 
system seems to me not only a good one, but the most economical and 
the only acceptable one for a country which has faith in its destiny. 
Following this method, when a ship comes to be launched we can be 
certain that for a sufficient length of time she will remain efficient, 
because the moment she takes the sea she is superior to all existing 
ships; and before the mass of the others have regained the immense 
stride made by this vessel she will have had time to live her twenty 
years creditably to the nation. 

“My predecessor, Admiral Riboty, understood this when he put 
the two ironclads ‘ Duilio’ and ‘ Dandolo’ on the stocks. One ship such 
as these is worth a whole fleet of old ironclads such as some we have 
preserved. An engagement between the ‘ Duilio’ and the remainder 
of our fleet would not be doubtful; the former being fast enough to 
remain at a safe distance to prevent being hit by the whole or part of 
the fleet, would still be in a position to use her 100-ton guns effica- 
ciously. The whole fleet would fall before this single adversary. She 
could maintain a position at a range where she would be absolutely 
invulnerable, and could discharge her heavy projectiles one after the 
other with the greatest care, because when one is in a position of perfect 
safety the guns can be worked and pointed calmly and carefully. 

“This, then, is an eminently economical vessel whatever her cost.” 

To keep alive with and foresee the progress of the age, and to know 
how to make the most of all natural advantages, was, briefly, Admiral 
Saint Bon’s system, and we might stop here, because it was the unique 
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principle which served asa base for the reorganization of the Italian 
fleet. This theory, however, though clear in its simplicity, is less easy 
of application ; its realization presupposes rare faculties of divination 
which are not given to every one in the same degree as to Admiral Saint 
Bon, who perceived twenty years in advance the present forms of naval 
construction.® 

Some time after announcing the foregoing precepts he introduced 
Parliament to the secrets of the future, by demonstrating to them how 
and why the era of these formidable ironclads seemed to be of short 
duration. 

“Our actual ironclads, in common with all those of other navies, 
have a belt of armor extending a small distance below the line of flo- 
tation. When they risk engagements with nothing but guns it is pos- 
sible to render them invulnerable by means of an armor sufficiently 
thick ; but to-day, owing to the use of torpedoes, and above all auto- 
mobile torpedoes, the bottom of the vessel remains defenseless. A 
single torpedo, at small cost, striking an ironclad in a weak part, is sure 
to make a hole; if the ship is constructed of wood, she sinks imme- 
diately ; if she is of iron, compartments are flooded and she is paralyzed. 

“ Besides, against ironclads there is another objection,—the guns 
we now possess and those we will possess in future. The guns of the 
‘Duilio’ can easily pierce the strongest armor, such as that of the 
‘Inflexible.’ It is already impossible to go further in that direction, 
and of what good, then, is such armor? It may evidently be employed 
on special vessels designed for the attack of fortifications, because it 
can in such cases be one or two metres in thickness; but for a vessel 
designed to navigate the high seas it can no longer be thought of. In 
the future, then, armor will be applied to those vessels designed to 
attack fortifications, but never to those intended for fighting in squadron 
or singly on the open sea. Against fortifications the thing will be 
feasible, because such vessels need armor to cover a small surface only, 
while at sea a ship needs to be entirely protected. 

“At present we have two ironclads on the stocks on which we are 
working with all the energy possible. If, as I hope, we are able to 
launch them without delay, when they take the water they will be the 
most powerful in the world; but, nevertheless, I would not dare to put 
another ironclad on the stocks to-day, because for the past two years it has 
been possible to do better. 

“JT maintain that an ironclad squadron could not resist three or four 
torpedo-boats such as I could construct. In the actual condition of the 
navy, against existing ironclads, which are all vulnerable below the water- 
line, I believe that the torpedo-boat is the arm par excellence. When 


6 “<Tncreased by several tons, the ‘ Pplyphemus’ is to-day the realization of 
Admiral Saint Bon’s idea in 1862.’’ This is an extract from an important study 
by Captain Cottron, Italian Navy, printed in the Revista Marittima of October, 1880. 
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other transformations intervene, however, the torpedo will cease to be the 
convenient arm it now is, and we will see a fighting-ship of another 
species. What it will be I cannot say; I have plenty of ideas on the 
subject, but it would be useless to enunciate them, since we could not, 
poor as we are, commence the construction of this new vessel imme- 
diately.” ... 

These ideas were as forcible and as correct as he had formerly held 
on the future of ironclads. But he would not, and with reason, explain 
them openly, because one essential condition necessary to get ahead of 
others is not to divulge the road that one intends to take. Instead of 
denouncing at once, at the risk of discouraging confidence in their own, 
the impotency of colossal ironclads when face to face with an engine 
of destruction still in its infancy, and of which few then suspected the 
full value, he carefully guarded, in the interest of his studies, the secret 
of his preoccupations. The new revelation began to disturb the public 
mind and he was obliged to explain his position, but notwithstanding 
the irresistible power of torpedoes, he refused to actually follow this 
line of construction and to explain towards what end his foretelling 
faculties were tending. 

In reality, all those who rendered justice to the exterminating power 
of the torpedo considered it an arm of offense highly destructive to 
the personnel required to manipulate it. Now, Admiral Saint Bon did 
not consider its employment, under such conditions, as possible to any 
reliable extent, but he sought the means of giving it to the fleet for 
service under normal conditions, or, in other words, such as would not 
require, in this case more than any other, an appeal to the heroism, the 
devotion, and willingness to sacrifice life of his sailors. The “ protected” 
torpedo-vessel “ Pietro Micca” of which he already contemplated the 
construction was of the same type that England undertook a few years 
later,—the first idea in the construction of the “ Polyphemus.” 

The “ Duilio” and “ Dandolo” as first conceived were “ relatively 
modest” in proportions, with an armor of fifty centimetres, and it 
was proposed to arm them with 60-ton guns; but Admiral Saint 
Bon in substituting guns of one hundred tons realized his desire 
to be ahead of the age. In fact, the heaviest English gun at that 
time was the 81-ton gun, and England had but one vessel thus armed. 
The offensive superiority of the “ Duilio” over all contemporary vessels 
was indisputable, and her defensive superiority was no less, since her 
armor had resisted the power of her own guns. In speed she was 
equally superior to all the great English ironclads. The English “ In- 
flexible” and the French “ Duperré” were not finished for several years 
afterwards. The additional dispositions regarding the discharge of 
Whitehead torpedoes placed her well in advance of all vessels contem- 
porary with her. 

Formidable as these vessels were made after undergoing the various 
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transformations, they are not now the most formidable of their epoch. 
In from four to six years they were outstripped; they had not made 
sufficient advance, and, in a word, were not the vessels of the future. 
The type of ironclad representing “independence, speed, and power,” 
offensive and defensive, and capable of defying the torpedo, was fore- 
seen by Admiral Saint Bon, and its embodiment was afterwards placed 
on the stocks in the shape of the “ Italia.” 


XIV. 


In the design of the “Italia” it was necessary to discard many of 
the features of other types of war-vessels. She was to be much faster 
than the “Inflexible,” the “Dreadnaught,” and even the “ Duilio” 
herself, whose displacement was more than ten thousand tons; and not 
only faster, but more efficiently protected, more powerfully armed, 
endowed with better sea-going qualities, and capable of remaining at 
sea a long time, or, in other words, provided with a much greater coal 
supply. It can be easily be imagined what enormous dimensions the 
“ Italia” would have assumed if the features of the other ironclads had 
not been departed from; and we can appreciate the transformation, not 
less rapid than radical, which took place during the few years when 
partially-protected ships succeeded totally-armored ironclads. 

The type, the disposition of artillery, the arrangement of armor, 
are always changing and, happily, always improving; otherwise, if 
the progress realized did not permit such changes, we would soon see 
ships of fifty to sixty thousand tons in process of construction. 

We can realize the march of progress by comparing the “ Mino- 
taur,” “ Northumberland,” and “ Agincourt,” each of about ten thou- 
sand six hundred tons, eleven to thirteen centimetres thickness of armor, 
and fourteen miles speed, with the “ Alexandra,” protected by armor of 
thirty to fifteen centimetres thickness, speed fifteen miles, and nine 
thousand six hundred tons displacement. The “ Inflexible,” armed 
with four 81-ton guns, whose armor is sixty-one to forty centimetres 
thick, speed fourteen miles, and displacement eleven thousand two 
hundred tons, and the “ Duilio,” armed with four 100-ton guns, armor 
fifty-five to forty-five centimetres thick, speed fifteen miles, and dis- 
placement only eleven thousand five hundred tons, furnish also ex- 
cellent examples of the constant advance of progress.’ 

7 Suppose we wished to construct a ship similar to the ‘‘ Alexandra,” but to 
increase her speed from fifteen to seventeen miles, the maximum thickness of her 
armor from thirty to seventy centimetres, the weight of her artillery from seven 
hundred to thirteen hundred tons (increases such as have been made in the “ Italia’’), 
and augmenting by one hundred tons only the weight of ammunition without de- 
creasing the radius of her sphere of action or coal supply. 


The weights of the ‘‘ Alexandra” are divided as follows: hull, three thousand 
eight hundred tons; armor, two thousand three hundred and seventy tons ; engines, 
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The abolition of armor at the water-line was one of the newest and 
most important features of the “ Italia,” and although the abolition of 
vertical armor had been warmly advocated, the Italian navy was the 
first to apply it to the two powerful “ battle-ships,” “Italia” and “ Le- 
panto.” Another essential innovation not less important was the adop- 
tion of steel in the construction of the hull, whereby an economy of 
fifteen per cent. in weight was accomplished. But these reductions 
alone in the weight could not counterbalance the increase in weight 
required by the increase in speed of this new type. The power neces- 
sary for the engines increases as the cube of the speeds, and an increase 
from fifteen miles per hour in the “ Duilio” to seventeen in the “ Italia” 
required an increase of from seven thousand five hundred to eighteen 
thousand indicated horse-power. Closely connected with the question 
of speed is that of coal capacity, and if the design of the “ Duilio” 
had been followed, the “Italia” would have required an increase of 
from one thousand to two thousand seven hundred tons of coal. But 
the independence of the latter was not sacrificed in giving her a coal 
capacity of sixteen hundred tons only, because her engines were so 
designed as to admit of an extremely economical consumption under 
special conditions, One of Admiral Saint Bon’s happiest ideas was to 
devote considerable attention to an “elastic” system of engines, or, in 
other words, engines capable of maintaining low speed with minimum 
power for very long intervals of time, and at the same time capable of 
developing very high speed for comparatively short intervals. The de- 
gree of success in this respect attained in the “ Italia” may be judged 
from the following table : 
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* 
thirteen hundred and sixty tons; coal, five hundred and ten tons; artillery, seven 
hundred tons; armament, nine hundred tons; total, nine thousand six hundred 
and forty tons. 

Now, by applying the formula used in such cases, we find that the co-efficient, 
by which it would be necessary to multiply one of the principal dimensions of the 
‘*¢ Alexandra”’ to obtain the homologous dimensions of the projected vessel, is 1.57, 
the cube of which is 3.870, and that thus the displacement tonnage of the new vessel 
would be 9640 & 3.87, or 37,307 tons. 

If instead of taking the ‘‘ Alexandra’’ we had taken the ‘ Achilles’ or the 
‘t Northumberland” as bases, we would have arrived at dimensions really fan- 
tastic. 
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According to Admiral Saint Bon, the superiority in speed of the 
“Ttalia” was the preponderating element in her definitive superiority 
both from an offensive and a defensive point of view; defensive be- 
cause he considered speed an effective defense against torpedoes. And 
he considered that the possibility of possessing great speed was the 
only feature which justified the construction of such great ironclads, 
after his condemnation of the “ Duilio.” But this magnificent vessel, 
the “ Italia,” which he conceived, realized all the properties of inde- 
pendence, speed, power of artillery, and resistance of armor, with the 
moderate increase in tonnage, over that of the “ Duilio,” of two thou- 
sand five hundred tons. 

A vessel of fourteen thousand tons displacement seems enormous, 
but its raison d’étre is humorously described by Commander Brin. . . . 
“When we wish vessels that are swift and small, it is necessary to 
exclude something, and that something must be military power. Con- 
sequently, we wish vessels that are always inferior to others which they 
are expected to attack. After all, it would perhaps be more economical 
to abstain entirely from building vessels if they are always to cruise at 
sea in hopes of running away from the enemy.” 


XV. 


We will now allow Admiral Saint Bon to demonstrate how, in his 
opinion, the “ Italia” can impose whatever form of combat desirable on 
her adversary, and how that her qualities are the best adapted to the 
defense of the coast. Her superiority in speed, the range and accuracy 
of her guns, enable her to keep an adversary at a distance under fire, 
without permitting him to engage in one of those uncertain circular 
duels at short ranges. 

“Tt is a curious fact that almost without exception the writers who 
oppose the new vessels are admirers of that species of contre-danse,— 
circular duels,—and seem persuaded that two vessels turning about in a 
circular orbit, like plumed horses in a hippodrome, is the quintessence 
of naval tactics, and should be the manceuvre preferred in combats. 

“ That singular opinion has its origin, I believe, in an absolute gen- 
eralization of several particular principfes taken from authoritative 
naval tacticians, and it is justified by a perfectly legitimate sentiment 
that I mention in praise of my opponents. With modern ships the 
naval combat presents, to those who meditate on its probable phases, 
an aspect severe and calm, possessing little attraction to an ardent imag- 
ination. When it is transformed into a promiscuous steeple-chase amidst 
rams, shells, torpedoes, and smoke, we give it, on the contrary, an ap- 
pearance which recalls the famous charge of Balaclava. But, alas! ce 
n’est pas la guerre, and even those who burn with that generous fever 
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are manifestly doubtful of the efficacy of that method when they advo- 
cate small vessels of little cost. We understand that a passionate pre- 
dilection and the ardor of a noble aspiration can produce illusions and 
make us believe in the possibility of that which we desire, and we are 
often encouraged in that appreciation by the recital of several struggles 
which have had that character. 

“In fact, history and reason both declare that maritime duels may 
take that form if ships of equal speed and equal power, after finding 
it impossible to damage each other by ramming, determine to settle the 
fight by artillery alone. But the engagement will then be long and 
uncertain. ‘The unfortunate shell, if it is not a tray or a deuce, is cer- 
tainly a lottery ticket. An ‘ Alabama’ vanquished by a ‘ Kearsarge’ is 
a different picture from two ironclads similarly engaged for a very long 
time. 

“Tt is easy to explain the error of those who advocate numerous 
rapid-firing guns, firing from the shoulder. Out of a hundred shots 
fired it would be a miracle if one or two reached the object; this sort 
of firing would be done in hot haste, no care would be taken in point- 
ing, and the smoke of battle would render it illusory. Its accuracy 
would also be affected by the nervous excitement of the great crisis of 
battle, by fast-beating hearts, by unsteady arms, and by the awfulness 
of the drama in which so many spectators are also actors. And in this 
feverish dance what part would the ‘Italia’ perform in the columns of 
her majesty and at the distance composed by her fire? It would require 
a half-day for her to fire one hundred shots, of which none would fall 
short of the object, and the rapidly-fired missiles aimed at her would 
all fall short of the target. 

“ But this circular form of duel is not indispensable, because it re- 
quires the consent of both antagonists, and the ship certain of superi- 
ority in speed, armed with powerful artillery and efficiently protected, 
would employ an entirely different system.”*® . . . 

In regard to her réle in the defense of the coasts, it is her independ- 
ence above all other qualities which allows the “ Italia” to fulfill all 
the required conditions. 

‘Even in the Mediterranean and on our coasts, it is believed by 
some that a large coal supply is of no great importance; that a vessel 
requires enough to go from Spezia to Venice and return and no more. 
This would certainly be an improvement on the past, but is it sufficient ? 
During the progress of future wars, with small torpedo-boats holding 
the sea even in boisterous weather, we could not always count on safe 
anchorages. We should then remain in motion, always burning coal ; 
and if to this coal consumption we add that for the daily needs of the 
galley, the auxiliary machines controlling the guns, the rudder, the 

§ The Quistione delle navi, per il Vice-Amiraglio Simone de Saint Bon, Torino, 
1881. 
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steam-launches, the distiller, and that required for steaming to and from 
a port for the purpose of obtaining supplies, and finally the. reserve 
that prudence declares we should not touch, we see that the coal supply 
of the ‘Italia’ is not exaggerated. 

“To better illustrate my meaning, let us suppose that in time of 
war we could count only on such localities as were not only well forti- 
fied, but still open for obtaining supplies. . . . Under such circum- 
stances our ships would have only two ports, Speziaand Venice. Now, 
what would these new vessels we are constructing do? Should they 
unite with the older decrepit vessels, still called battle-ships, to assist 
them? God forbid! That would be reducing the new vessels to their 


minimum value without aiding the old ones very much. J believe, on : 


the contrary, that they should remain at sea in semaphoric communication 
with the coast to receive orders and news. In that way they could power- 
fully assist in preventing a debarkation ; because nobody would dare to 
attempt it in the face of a danger which threatened a great loss of per- 
sonnel. 

“Tf we intrusted this mission to one of our ships that could steam 
one thousand miles at most, and rely on her to guard the north coast of 
Sicily, she would require on leaving Spezia four hundred miles coal 
supply to go to her post, and four hundred miles more as a reserve for 
returning to Spezia, which would leave very little remaining for opera- 
tions at that place, without mentioning the consumption for auxiliary 
purposes. 

“A ship like the ‘ Italia,’ however, which to power and invulnera- 
bility unites independence, could cruise for a lengthy period along the 
coast, could fall upon a part of the enemy detached by bad weather, 
throw confusion into the convoy of a debarking force, and be so able 
to confuse the enemy that he would not attempt anything serious while 
she was at sea. 

“ And if our interests required us to send her on a distant cruise 
on one of the great steamer lines for the interception of the enemy’s 
commerce, I do not think that she would be very agreeable to the 
stranger.” 

The admiral always looked ahead without turning back to seek 
encouragement from others, and nothing seemed more agreeable and 
easy to him than to take the lead. But among spirits less bold, less 
independent, less penetrating, and less easily convinced, the moral 
effect of England’s disapproval gave rise to hesitation and doubt, and 
it was to such men that he addressed the ae philosophical 
explanations : 

“The fact that England does not construct such vessels as the 
‘Italia’ gives rise to serious doubts in the minds of many sensible men. 
I will not attempt to repeat my dissertation on the genesis of the new 
ideas and their propagation, nor will I dwell on the repugnance of a 
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country, habituated to take the part of the chief of orchestra, obliged 
to play second fiddle under the leadership of a much weaker power 
and to desert her old traditions. I must confess that the ‘ Italia’ rep- 
resents nothing less than a revolution in naval architecture, and I will 
confine myself to the interesting point of the argument. 

“Since 1870 England has launched twenty-seven ironclad ‘ battle- 
ships,’ without counting five others now on the stocks, and it seems to 
me perfectly natural under the circumstances that she would be loath 
to follow in our footsteps, Confident in her herculean strength, sure at 
the hour of need of being able to build rapidly the vessel best adapted 
to the particular conditions of the war, and counting on the power- 
ful aid that could be furnished by her merchant marine, rich in fast 
ships, she is perfectly safe in making pauses in regard to the direction 
from which the wind blows. 

“On the other hand, the distinctive character of the ‘ Italia,’ her 
independence, is not so necessary for an English ship as it is for all 
other nations of the world, because England has her coaling and supply 
stations scattered all over the world. 

“Tf England were inclined to acknowledge the wisdom of building 
such costly types as the ‘ Lepanto,’ is it not natural that she should be 
slow to put her hand in her pocket and give the impulse to the new 
construction, whilst she has all her costly matériel on hand? Should 
England point out the road, all would follow in her tracks. But while 
Italy stands alone on the new road, the other powers regard us with an 
air somewhat ironical, astonished, and uneasy, in the same manner that 
we regarded Prussia and her needle-guns for twenty years before the 
field of Sadowa taught us their value. 

“The experience of the past demonstrates the attitude of England 
towards these vessels if our supposition is true. We all remember the 
revolution produced in naval architecture by the appearance of the 
ironclad. France, sure of her ground, resolutely devoted her attention 
to the new transformation, and commenced the construction of ironclads 
without caring whether others imitated her or not. England, jealous 
of her sovereignty of the sea, waited and watched with a tearful eye 
while contemplating the death-blow to her fifty fine ships of the line. 
She thought of the pounds sterling that it would cost her and hoped ; 
but when she saw that it was serious and that there was nothing else 
to do, she commenced the construction of ironclads with such feverish 
activity, and sought to regain the lost time, that soon after the French 
‘Gloire’ the English ‘ Warrior’ was launched. 

“Be assured that if our type is truly good it would be to Eng- 
land’s interest to act as she now does, and if other considerations failed 
to make us believe this type the best for us, this attitude of England 
ought alone to confirm our convictions instead of making us hesitate.” 
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XVI. 


The zeal and activity which Admiral Saint Bon had displayed in- 
spired all the personnel of the navy, officers and contractors, whose 
hopes he had raised and whose zeal he had inflamed with unlimited 
confidence. And he raised the enthusiasm of the younger officers to 
such a pitch that it is no exaggeration to say that he held the future of 
the Italian navy in his own hands. He was not destined, however, 
to have the honor of carrying out directly the plans he had inaugurated 
and the ideas with which he had reassured the impatience of his country. 
A ministerial crisis decided otherwise, for on March 15, 1876, the cab- 
inet, presided over by Mr. Minghetti, retired, and with it General Ri- 
cotti and Admiral Saint Bon, leaving to their successors the care of 
continuing the work in the army and navy to which they had given 
such a startling impetus. ° 

The maritime interests of the country were not the cause of this 
political rupture, and it was not until long afterwards that the admiral’s 
opponents began to agitate their fears concerning the soundness of his 
doctrines, so that the choice of his successor naturally fell to a partisan 
of his ideas and methods. It could not have fallen to a more faithful 
partisan than Commander Brin (Inspettore- Generale degli Genio Navale), 
who had been intimately associated with the admiral in all his work, 
and his most intelligent, devoted, and resolute collaborator. He thor- 
oughly believed in the designs of the “Duilio,” “Dandolo,” and 
“ Ttalia,” and entered into their execution without changing in the least 
the programme laid out by his predecessor, who, as we have seen, never 
ceased to lend his aid in the defense of the system. On the 31st of 
July, 1877, the “statute for the organization of the matériel” was pro- 
mulgated, after meeting with very little opposition in both chambers, 
and the systematic methods of reorganization, or the “ organized plan,” 
was firmly established. 

We will quote an extract from Commander Brin’s report : 

“ But should occasion require it, the ‘ Hotspurs’ of Naples, those of 
Palermo, or those of Cagliari could not rally on the ‘ Hotspurs’ of 
Genoa, nor could those of the Adriatic come to the assistance of those 
on the coasts of the Tyrrhenian Sea, and so instead of building ‘ Hot- 
spurs’ and ‘ Taureaus’ we build ‘ Duilios’ and ‘Dandolos,’ which have 
been designed precisely with those ends in view ; and we will also establish 
a system of general defense, by means of mobile squadrons, of mobile 
naval divisions, and mobile groups. It is the truly economical, efficacious, 
reasonable, and unique means, because it is in keeping with the special 
hydrographic features of our maritime frontier.” .. . 

“T repeat that a fleet of sixteen ironclads is a considerable naval 
force. In the combats of a past century, with sailing-ships whose 
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movements were slow and dependent on a fickle wind, the attacks of 
forces numerically superior to which a lengthy resistance was possible, 
were ordinary episodes, where the advantage of numbers might be as 
decisive as in battles on land. But the great mobility and absolute 
liberty of action of modern ships renders it probable that success in 
future combats will depend less on numbers than on the individual 
value of the elements composing the fleet. That celebrated signal, 
‘England expects every man to-do his duty,’ seems to characterize the 
manner in which we shall have to fight future fleets, that is, by indi- 
vidual, independent, resolute, and spontaneous action, and the proba- 
bilities of the results will be measured by the steps taken by all navies 
in always seeking the most powerful and formidable type of vessel. 

“T have limited the figures to that sum sufficient to maintain a fleet 
of sixteen ‘battle-ships,’ and the total value of the floating material 
when the complete change is made will be two hundred and seventy- 
five millions of frances; but these sixteen ships will represent about 
two hundred and eleven millions, leaving all the others to represent 
only sixty-three millions. 

“The whole matériel would be divided into three principal di- 
visions : 

Ist. Fighting or ‘ battle-ships.’ 

2d. Transport-ships and auxiliaries to the fleet. 

3d. Local ships. 

“The principal and most costly portion of the first division com- 
prises the sixteen large ‘battle-ships,’ to be called ships of the first 
class. 

“‘T do not care to complicate the question by definitions of dimen- 
sion, form, armor, or armament, because such particulars are subject 
to change with the progress of science. But it should be clearly 
understood that in point of nautical qualities, speed, and military power, 
these ships should always be of the best type of the age, and always fit to 
take part in any kind of operations that may be required, be it naval 
combat, attack of an enemy’s coasts, expeditions, bombardment, block- 
ade, maintenance of communications, or protection of commerce. 

“The ships of the second and third classes of the first division 
differ materially from the preceding ; they will have an inferior offen- 
sive power, and cost much less. But they will unite superior nautical 
qualities with great speed, and they will also be able to take part in all 
operations. In time of peace they will serve efficiently as cruising 
ships in foreign seas for the protection of the commercial interests of 
the country, and they are indispensable for the instruction of officers 
and men, and other important objects worthy of preoccupation in the in- 
terests of naval efficiency and the commercial interests of the country. 

“The titles of the second and third divisions explain the natures of 
the vessels composing them.” 
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The following is the legislative form of the article relating to their 
réle and composition, and explains itself: 
ARTICLE 1.—The fleet of the nation will be composed as follows: 


BATTLE-SHIPS. 


Sixteen ships of the first class, adapted to all the wants of maritime 
warfure ; 

Ten ships of the second class, adapted to the special. services of naval 
warfare and the protection of commerce, such as ships for local defense, 
special cruisers stationed abroad for special service, ete. ; 

Twenty vessels of the third class or less, such as dispatch-boats, tor- 
pedo-vessels, small gunboats, and others. 


TRANSPORT OR AUXILIARY FLEET. 


Two transports or auxiliary ships of the first class, of not less than 
three thousand tons each ; 

Four transports or auxiliary ships of the second class, of from one 
thousand to three thousand tons each ; 

Eight transports or auxiliary ships of the third class, of from two 
hundred to one thousand tons each. 


LOCAL SERVICE FLEET. 


Twelve vessels for local police or daily service under the navy depart- 
ment, of not less than two hundred tons each, in addition to the tugs and 
boats necessary for service at the different arsenals. 

Article 2 prescribed a plan which may be called “the preparatory 
plan for the fleet,’ and which was submitted to Parliament in an 
appendix entitled “ Repairs of existing vessels in service or under con- 
struction, in the divisions and classes established by the newly-organized 
plan,” 

After long and patient study, the government fixed ten years as the 
period necessary for the transition from the old organization to the new. 

This delay of ten years was considered necessary to satisfy all ex- 
igencies, and a longer time would have rendered all the calculations 
much more hypothetical. If they had fixed the period at fifteen or 
twenty years, the provision for the progress of the future would neces- 
sarily have rendered the data on which to found the basis of the work 
more uncertain, besides, it would have deranged the economy of the 
projects regarding the old material, the life of which at the end of that 
time would have far exceeded twenty years, and they would possibly 
have encountered the serious inconvenience of having exhausted their 
disposable resources long before the completion of the new matériel, 
without mentioning the inconvenience of being obliged to undertake at 
the same time several constructions of an identical type. 
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The financial aspect of the question required that the necessary 
yearly expenditure be portioned out in such a way as not to encroach 
upon that of succeeding years, so as not to make the burden too heavy 
on the public treasury during one year more than another. 

The condition of the existing matériel was such that during the first 
five years fifteen vessels, representing a value of seventeen million francs, 
would be condemned, while during the succeeding five years the reduc- 
tion would include twenty-three vessels, representing only twenty mil- 
lions. We see, then, that if five years had been chosen as a basis for 
the development of the matériel, the calculations could not have bene- 
fited by the regularity resulting from a longer period. 

A board of constructors appointed for that purpose decided that 
twenty-eight of the existing ships should be replaced by new construc- 
tions during the ten years, and two more were afterwards added to the 
list, making the whole number thirty. This was the first element in the 
calculations. 

The second element was furnished by the ships in process of con- 
struction, eight in number, which were to be finished at the expiration 
of a fixed time. 

The third element resulted from the necessity for commencing, before 
the expiration of the ten years, several constructions destined to replace 
the vessels which would be condemned during the first years of the 
succeeding period, in order to avoid finding, in 1888, a discrepancy 
between the effective vessels and those determined by the “ organized 
plan,’—a state of affairs which would surely have been produced by 
waiting for a vessel to be condemned before beginning to replace it. 

On these bases the balance of expenses was established, as follows: 


Construction of new vessels during the fixed period . - 90,000,000 francs. 
Completion of vessels in process of construction or arma- 

ment... : ; ‘ : : 4 . , - 89,000,000 
Commencement of constructions destined to replace the 

first vessels to be condemned after 1888 . ‘ : - 17,000,000 


146,000,000 


If, setting aside the proposed plan, they had calculated, in the 
budget, the expenditure necessary for the regular renewal of existing 
matériel, it would have been absolutely necessary to add to the yearly 
appropriation (/a partie ordinaire) the annuity corresponding, not to the 
actual value of the matériel to be renewed, but to the value of that ma- 
tériel actually replaced in each class of each division, after the manner of 
taking one step ahead and two back. 

Now, the budget of 1877 showed a standard yearly expenditure 
( partie ordinaire) of eleven million six hundred and five thousand frances. 
Adding to this another sum of one million, appropriated for extra expen- 
diture (/a partie extraordinaire), but used for the same purposes, we find 

VoL. X.—No. 1. 3 
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the current expenses to be twelve million six hundred and five thousand 
francs, a figure which we may regard as normal for the succeeding years, 
giving for the ten years a sum of one hundred and twenty-six million 
five hundred thousand francs. The remaining nineteen million five 
hundred thousand francs was the only new expense demanded by the 
project from Parliament, under the form of an extra credit to be divided 
among the budgets of the ten succeeding years, not in equal yearly sums 
but as occasion should demand, in order to be able to return to the one 
million (/a partie extraordinaire) at the end of 1887, 

Such is, in a few words, the financial economy of the “ organized 
plan” adroitly arranged to please Parliament, which body had antici- 
pated a much greater sacrifice ; and that sum (in round numbers) twenty 
millions) once appropriated was, in fact, a very small item even for a 
poor country, if her maritime defense could be assured at that price. 


Translator’s note——We will not prolong an already lengthy article 
by following the author through his succeeding numbers in endeavoring 
to show whether Italy has met with the desired success thus far in her 
construction policy or not, but will close with some tables showing the 
present strength and character of the Italian navy, extracted from data 
compiled at the office of naval intelligence.—W. I. C. 
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IRONCLAD SHIPS. 
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Citta di Napoli..|1865|Wood |3733) 1814 Screw 1. Bark. IV 4.75” M. L. R.; II machine-guns. 

Citta di pane Wood 3733) 1898 Screw 1. Bark. IV 4.75” M. L. R.; II machine-guns, 
1863) Iron (2300, 680 Screw 1. | B’k’tine. | II 3” M. L. R.; II machine-guns. 

| 678 Screw 1. Bark. II 4.75” M. L. R.; II machine-guns. 

| 340 es Bark. II 3” M. L. R.; II machine-guns. 

| 660 w 1. Bark. 113” M. L. R.; II machine-guns, 

300 (?) a whl, Bg'tine. | 113” M.L. R.; I machine-gun. 

| 282 |Pad.-wh’l.| B’g’tine. | IL 3” M. L. R.; I machine-gun. 

| 280 |Pad.-wh’l. Schoon' r2.| 113” M. L. R.; I machine-gun. 

103 Screw 1. | Nomasts.| II 3” M.L. R.; I machine-gun. Tor- 

pedo transport. 

















Notz.—Seven third-class auxiliaries and twelve tugs for local use are building. 
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UNARMORED SHIPS. 
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PLOPDERS PROMOTION. 


For five years the life of Second Lieutenant Plodder of the —th Foot 
had been a burden to him. For more than five years Second Lieuten- 
ant Plodder had been something of a burden to the —th Foot. In 
the dreary monotone in which the psalm of life is sung, or was sung, 
in frontier garrisons before the introduction of such wildly diverting 
exercises as daily target practice or measuring-distance drill, the one 
thing that became universally detestable was the man with the peren- 
nial grievance, and Mr. Plodder’s grievance was slow promotion. 
There was nothing exceptionally harrowing in his individual experi- 
ence; dozens of other fellows in his own and in other regiments were 
victims of the same malady, but for some reason Mr. Plodder con- 
sidered himself the especial target of the slings and arrows of a fortune 
too outrageous for even a down-trodden “dough-boy” to bear in silence, 
and the dreary burden of his song—morn, noon, and night—was the 
number of years he had served, and might yet have to serve, with 
never a bar to his strap of faded blue. 

Entering the army as a volunteer in ’61, he had emerged, after four 
years of singularly uneventful soldiering, a lieutenant in the company 
in which he started as private. Provost-guard duty and the like had 
told but little on the aggregate of present provost duty with his com- 
mand, and that sort of campaigning being congenial, Mr. Plodder con- 
cluded to keep it up as a profession. A congressional friend got him 
a second lieutenancy at the close of the war, and the devil himself, 
said Mr. Plodder, got him into that particular regiment. “I never 
saw such a God-forsaken lot of healthy fellers in my life,” he was wont 
to declare over the second or third toddy at “the store” in the long 
wintry evenings. “There ain’t a man of ’em died in six years, and 
here I am after nigh onto twelve years’ consecutive service, and I ain’t 
a first lieutenant yit.” 

We youngsters, with our light hearts and lighter pockets, used to 
rather enjoy getting old Plodder started, it must be confessed; and 
when pin-pool or auction-pitch had palled in interest, and we would be 
casting about for some time-killing device, and the word would come 
from the window, scattering the group of oldsters, that Plodder was on 
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his way to the store, somebody would be apt to suggest a project for 
“ putting up a job on Grumpy,” and it would be carried nem. con. 

“ Heard the news, Plod?” some young reprobate would carelessly 
inquire while banging the balls about the table. 

“ What news?” says Plodder. 

“You’re in for a file. They say old Cramps is going to die. He’s 
off on leave now.” 

“Who says so?” says Plodder, eying his interlocutor askance. 
He is always suspicious of the youngsters. 

“Fact, Plodder. Ask the major if you don’t believe me.” 

And before long Plodder wouid be sure to make his way into the 
inner court,—the sanctum sanctorum of the store,—sacred ordinarily to 
the knot of old officers who liked to have their quiet game aloof from 
the crash of pool-pins and the babel of voices in the main room, and 
there, after more or less beating round the bush, he would inquire as to 
whether the major had recently heard news of old Captain Cramps, 
and what was the state of his health; returning then to the billiard- 
room with wrath and vengeance in his eye, to upbraid his tormentor for 
sending him off on such a cruel quest. 

“ Well, what did you go for?” would be the extent of his comfort. 
“T only said Cramps was going to die, and it’s my profound conviction 
he will—some time or other.” 

And Plodder would groan in spirit, “It’s all very well for you 
youngsters, but just you wait till you’ve served as long as I have, 
twelve years’ consecutive service, by George! and if you don’t wish 
lineal promotion would come in, or the grass was growing green over 
every man that ever opposed it, you can stop my pay.” 

It got to be a serious matter at last. It was Plod’s monomania. 
We used to swear that Plod spent half his time moaning over the army 
register, and that his eyes were never fixed upon the benevolent features 
of his captain that he was not wondering whether apoplexy would not 
soon give him the longed-for file. Every week or two there would 
come tidings of deaths, dismissals, resignations, or retirements in some 
other corps or regiment, and second lieutenant so or so would become 
first lieutenant vice somebody else, and on such occasions poor old Plod 
would suffer the tortures of the damned. “ There’s that boy,” he would 
say, “only two years out of that national charity school up there on the 
Hudson, in leading-strings, by George! when we fellers were fightin’ 
and bleedin’ an P 

“Hello, Plod! I forgot you fought and bled in the provost-guard, 
Where was it, old man? ‘Take a nip and tell us about it,” some one 
would interpose, but Plodder would plunge ahead in the wild recita- 
tive of his lament, and the floor would be his own. 

Tuesday evenings always found him at the store. The post-trader’s 
copy of the Army and Navy Journal arrived soon after retreat, and it 
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was one of the unwritten laws of the establishment that old Plod should 
have first glimpse. There had been a time when he resorted to the 
quarters of brother-officers and possessed himself of their copy, but his 
concomitant custom of staying two or three hours and bemoaning his 
luck had gradually been the means of barring him out, and, never having 
a copy of his own (for Plodder was thrifty and “ neat”), he had settled 
into the usurpation of first rights with “ Mr. O’Bottle’s” paper, and there 
at the store he devoured the column of casualties with disappointed 
eyes, and swallowed grief and toddy in “consecutive” gulps. 

It used to be asserted of Plodder that he was figuring for the 
Signal Corps. He was at one time generally known as “Old Proba- 
bilities”; indeed, it had been his nickname for several years. He was 
accused of keeping a regular system of “indications” against the names 
of his seniors in rank, and that godless young reprobate Trickett so 
far forgot his reverence for rank as to prepare and put in circulation 
“Plodder’s Probabilities,” a Signal Service burlesque that had the 
double effect of alienating that gentleman’s long-tried friendship and 
startling into unnatural blasphemy the staid captains who figured in the 
bulletin. Something in this wise it ran (and though poor fun at best, 
was better than anything we had had since that wonderful day when 
“ Mrs. Captain O’Rorke av ye plaze” dropped that letter addressed to 
her friend “ Mrs. Captain Sullivan, O’Maher Barrix”): 


“ PLODDER’S PROBABILITIES. 


“ For Captain Irvin.—Higher living together with lower exercise. 
Cloudy complexion, with temperament choleric veering to apoplectic. 
Impaired action followed by fatty degeneration of the heart. 

“ For Captains Prime and Chipsey.—Barometer threatening. Squalls 
domestic. Stocks lower. Putles and Soaker bills falling (due N.E. 
S. and W.) from all parts of the country. 

“ For Lieutenant Cole, R. Q. M.—Heft increasing. Nose and eyelids 
turgid. Frequent (d) rains. Sp. Fru. Heavy sportage C. and G. E. 
8. T. 187X. 

“ Cautionary Signals for Burroughs, Calvin, and Waterman. Some- 
thing sure to turn up.” 


We were hard up for fun in those days, and even this low order of 
wit excited a high degree of hilarity. The maddest men were Prime, 
Chipsey, and the R. Q. M., but their wrath was as nothing compared 
with the blaze of indignation which illuminated the countenances of 
Mrs. Prime and Mrs. Chipsey, next-door neighbors and bosom friends 
as feminine friendships go. Each lady in this instance was ready to 
acknowledge the pertinence of Mr. Trickett’s diagnosis in the case of 
her neighbor’s husband, and confidentially to admit that there was even 
some justification for the allegation of “squalls domestic” next door, 
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but that anything of this sort should be even hinted at in her own case 
nothing but utter moral depravity on the part of the perpetrator could 
account for it. Trickett paid dear for his whistle, but for the time it 
seemed to hold Plodder in check. The ruling passion soon cropped 
out again, however. Gray hairs were beginning to sprinkle his scanty 
beard, and crow’s-feet to grow more deeply under his suspicious eyes, 
He never looked at a senior without a semi-professional scrutiny of 
that senior’s physical condition as set forth in the clearness of his eye or 
skin. He never shook hands without conveying the impression that 
he was reaching for a man’s pulse. If any old officer were mentioned 
as going off on “surgeon’s certificate” to visit the sea-shore, and the 
question should be asked, “-What’s the matter with him?” the inter- 
rogated party invariably responded, “ Don’t know. Ask Plodder.” 

It was not only in the regiment that Plodder became a notoriety. 
For one eventful year of his history the —th Foot was stationed in 
close proximity to department headquarters, and department head- 
quarters became speedily and intimately acquainted with Mr. Plodder. 
Having once made his calls of ceremony upon the commanding general 
and his staff, it became his custom to make frequent visits to the city 
and, passing beyond the established haunts where his comrades were 
wont to dispense for creature comforts their scanty dimes, to spend 
some hours pottering about the offices at headquarters. But for a 
month no one really fathomed the object of his attentions, “Trying 
to get a soft detail in town” was the theory hazarded by some of the 
youngsters, who were well aware of his distaste for company duty ; 
“Boning for aide-de-camp,” suggested another. But not until the 
medical director one day explosively alluded to him as “ that old 
vampire-bat,” with an uncomplimentary and profane adjective in place 
of the ——, and the acting judge-advocate of the department impul- 
sively asked if “ that infernal Mark Meddle couldn’t be kept at home,” 
did it begin to dawn on us what old Plodder really was driving at. 
His theory being that army casualties could be divided up pretty evenly 
between the Medical Department and the Bureau of Military Justice 
as the expediting means, he hoped by ingenious engineering of the 
conversation to pick up points as to probabilities in the —th Foot, or 
to furnish such as might be lacking. 

In plain words, it transpired about this time that Plodder had taken 
to haunting the office of the judge-advocate at hours when he could 
hope for uninterrupted conversation with that officer, and one day, with 
very ruffled demeanor, he was encountered making hurried exit there- 
from, pursued, said Mr. Trickett, by the toe of the judge-advocate’s 
boot. Indeed, Mr. Trickett was not far wrong. He and his now 
reconciled captain were about calling upon the judge-advocate when 
Plodder burst forth, and surely there was every symptom of a wrathful 
intent in the attitude of the staff-officer whom they met at the door. 
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It was a minute or so before he could recover his composure, though he 
politely invited them to enter and be seated. No explanation was 
vouchsafed as to what had occurred, but Trickett and Prime came back 
to barracks full of speculation and curiosity, told pretty much every- 
body what they had seen, and, all being convinced that Plodder and 
the judge-advocate had had some kind of a row, it was determined to 
draw Plodder out. Consequently there was a gathering in the billiard- 
room that night, and when Plodder entered, with visage of unusual 
gloom, he ought to have been put on his guard by the unexpectedly 
prompt and cheery invites to “take something” that greeted him. But 
Plodder had been taking several somethings in the privacy of his quar- 
ters, and, being always ready to partake at somebody else’s expense, he 
was speedily primed into talkative mood, and then the inquisition 
began. 

“Saw you coming out of Park’s office to-day,” said Prime. “ What 
was your hurry ?” 

No answer for a moment, then a rather sulky growl, “I'd finished 
my business, and thought you might want to see him.” 

“1? Lord, no! Whatshould I want to see him for except socially ?” 

No answer. 

“ Nice fellow, Park,” said Trickett ; “seems such a calm, self-poised 
sort of man, you know.” 

“One of the most courteous men I ever met,” said Waterman. 

Then the others joined in with some kind of transparent adulation of 
the official referred to, all keeping wary eyes on Plodder, who at last 
burst forth. 

“You all can think what you like. My idea is he’s no gentle- 
man.” 

Of course Plodder was assailed with instant demands to explain his 
meaning. Everybody was amazed; but Plodder would only shake his 
head and mutter that he knew what he was talking about. Nobody 
could tell him what constituted a gentleman. Park wasn’t one any- 
how, and all hopes for light upon that interview were for the moment 
dashed ; but a day or two more brought everything out in startling 
colors, when it was announced that Lieutenant Calvin, who had been 
commanding a detachment “ up the country,” was ordered to retura and 
explain certain allegations that had been brought to the notice of the 
regimental commander. Plodder’s cautionary signal had been hoisted 
to some purpose after all. 

It seems that being cut off from congenial society, and having no 
associates with whom to while away the weary hours of his detached 
service, Lieutenant Calvin had. sought solace in the flowing bowl, had 
become involved in a quarrel with some rather hard cases among the 
citizens, and in some mysterious way the matter had reached head- 
quarters. Calvin was on a sort of probation at the time, for his con- 
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duct on some previous occasions had given great cause for complaint 
to his colonel, and that officer had now received a note from head- 
quarters on the subject of Calvin’s recent misdemeanor, and felt him- 
self called upon to investigate. This note had come three days before: 
the date of Plodder’s last visit to town, and the colonel had communi- 
cated its contents to no one but his adjutant, and yet it was knowu 
throughout the garrison on the day after Plodder’s visit that Mr. Cal- 
vin was to be overhauled, and the colonel decided to inquire, among 
other things, how it became so speedily known. 

“T would prefer to have some officer sent from elsewhere to relieve 
him,” he had said to the commanding general in presence of the judge- 
advocate. “It will then create no talk or speculation at the barracks 
before he comes.” 

“Tt is known there already,” said the judge-advocate. 

“ Most extraordinary!” said the colonel. “ I don’t see how that 
could be and I not know it.” And indeed there were very few matters 
on which he was not fully informed. 

“Tt is so, nevertheless,” said the staff-officer. “One of your—a— 
subalterns—a gentleman with whom I have very slight acquaintance, 
came to me to tell me about it, as he expressed it, yesterday.” 

Then the colonel insisted upon hearing the whole story, and it came 
out. It seems that after one or two somewhat embarrassed visits, Mr. 
Plodder had succeeded in finding the judge-advocate alone on the pre- 
vious afternoon, had then drawn his chair close to that officer’s desk, 
and, very much to his surprise, had bent forward, and in confidential 
tone had remarked, “Say, I want to tell you about Calvin,” and 
before the astonished judge-advocate could well interrupt him he had 
rushed through a few hurried sentences descriptive of the affair in 
which Calvin was involved, and looked up in very great astonishment 
when the judge-advocate suddenly checked him. 

“One moment, Mr. Plodder. I do not understand the object of this 
narrative. Have you come to make an official complaint of Mr. 
Calvin’s conduct? Iam not the person. Your colonel——” 

“Oh, no, no. You don’t understand,” interrupted Mr. Plodder. 
“ J don’t want to appear in the matter at all; but you see I happen to 
know——” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have come to me to give confi- 
dential information about an officer of your regiment?” burst in the 
judge-advocate with growing wrath. 

“T thought you ought to know,” said Plodder, sulkily. ‘“ You have 
charge of the court-martial business, and I s’pose charges are to be 
preferred———” 

“ And you want to appear as a witness, do you? or do you mean to 
prefer additional charges, or—what the devil do you mean ?” 

“No, Lm not a witness,” exclaimed Plodder, hastily. “I just 
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thought you ought to know about this, you see, and all you’ve got to 
do is to write to so-and-so, and so-and-so. hey were there and saw it. 
Oh, no, I don’t want to appear at all.” 

“Tn plain words, then, Mr. Plodder, you came here as a tale-bearer, 
and expect me to treat you like a gentleman,” said the judge-advocate, 
rising in wrath and indignation, while Mr. Plodder sat gazing at him 
in pained surprise. ‘“ By (— gulp) sir, I did not suppose the uniform 
had got so low as that. Go to your colonel if you want to tattle, sir; 
don’t come to me. There’s the door, Mr. Plodder; there’s the door, 
sir.” And in utter amaze the gentleman of nigh onto twelve years’ 
consecutive service slipped out into the hall as ruefully ruffled in spirit 
as though he had been kicked thither. It was there he encountered 
Prime and Trickett, and it was in this shape that the interview was 
eventually made known to the regiment, but not until some time after, 
—not until the grand evolution of a pet and long-projected scheme. 
Then it was that this experience of Plodder’s was made known, with 
many unflattering comments; and so it happened that not one grain of 
sympathy was felt for him in the moment of his most supreme dejec- 
tion,—the crowning disappointment of his life. 

For the first time in his “years of consecutive service” Plodder 
actually saw a first lieutenancy within his grasp, and this is how the 
matter stood. 

Among a lot of desperately, hopelessly healthy and virtuous cap- 
tains and first lieutenants there appeared the unfortunate Mr. Calvin, 
whose record had been somewhat mottled in the past, and who was now 
in a very precarious state. To get him out of the way would ordinarily 
secure for Mr. Plodder only a step, for at this moment he stood third 
on the list of second lieutenants; but here was a case of unusual com- 
binations. The senior second lieutenant was at that moment under- 
going trial on charges that must dismiss him from the service. There 
was no question as to his guilt; indeed, he had hardly made any de- 
fense against the allegations. But even were he to be dismissed, how 
was that to help Plodder? Look at the list : 


Second Lieutenants —th Infantry. 


1. John B. Riggs (in arrest, undergoing trial). 
2. William H. Trainor, regimental adjutant. 
8. Pariah Plodder. 


The army reader sees the scheme at a glance. With Riggs dis- 
missed, Trainor came to the head of the list, and was entitled to im- 
mediate promotion to first lieutenant, “he being the adjutant.” This, 
. then, made old Plodder senior second, and now—now, if he could only 
get Calvin out, there were his bars. Under these circumstances 
Plodder was not the man to hesitate. Knowing Calvin’s weakness, he 
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had “kept an eye on him,” had obtained through some mysterious 
correspondent details of his proceedings at his post of isolation, and it 
was not long before it began to be suspected that it was he who inspired 
the rumors that appeared in the local paper, and so drew the attention 
of the authorities to Calvin’s offense. 

Well, Calvin came in, had an interview with his colonel, who was 
stern and non-committal. Calvin protested that his offense had been 
grievously exaggerated. Britton, who took his place up the country, 
swore that the best citizens up there came in to speak in high terms of 
Calvin. The men with whom he had had the disturbance were rough 
characters, who had purposely insulted him, and Britton said that he 
believed the whole statement could be traced to one of the enlisted 
men, a bad fellow, whom Calvin had disciplined. The man was known 
to be writing letters frequently, and no one knew to whom they were 
sent. Calvin behaved well around garrison, and the colonel was 
divided in his mind. He hated to prefer charges he could not fully 
substantiate, and it was by no means certain that the allegations against 
Calvin could be reliably supported, although there was strong proba- 
bility of their truth. Then it began to be rumored about the post that 
the colonel was wavering, despite his firm front against all Calvin’s 
appeals, and that night Plodder was observed to be in a high state of 
nervous excitement. He had a confidential interview with one subal- 
tern, and sought another with at least one more, but was sternly and 
angrily rebuffed. “I cannot say what the matter was,” explained the 
offended youngster, “as he made me agree to regard his offer, as he 
called it,.confidential. But it lets me out on Plodder, that’s all.” 

The next day Plodder had a long talk with Calvin. The latter 
looked infinitely depressed at its close, and went up to town by per- 
mission of the colonel to see some legal friends. When night came he 
did not return, as was understood to be the arrangement, and the adju- 
tant, driving up in the ambulance immediately after retreat, reappeared 
at tattoo escorting Calvin, and Calvin, perceptibly intoxicated, was con- 
ducted to his quarters, and bidden there to bide in close arrest. 

Two days more and his unconditional resignation was forwarded 
“approved” from regimental headquarters, and a few days later, sadly 
bidding his comrades adieu, Calvin started homewards. “It was no 
use trying to make a fight,” he said. ‘Some fellow had been spying 
around up the country and had prejudiced the colonel, and he told me 
he meant to bring up charges for the old matter. I could have stood 
up against them separately, but not collectively, and I had no war 
record, no friends, no influence. What was the use? Old Plodder 
gave me acheck for four hundred dollars, payable at the First National 
in Chicago. I’ll go back to railroading. Wish to God I’d never left 
it for soldiering, anyhow!” And with that he was gone, to await at 
his home the acceptance of his tendered resignation. 
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Now, there was unexpected sympathy for Calvin in the regiment. 
He was a plain man of limited education, who had run an engine on one 
of Tecumseh Sherman’s vitally important railways in ’64, and when his 
train was attacked by Hood’s horsemen he had fought like a hero, had 
been made an officer in a regiment doing railway-guard duty, and at 
the end of the war a lieutenant in the regular infantry. Being sociable, 
warm-hearted, and weak, he had fallen into drinking ways, had spent 
his money fast, and so had fallen from grace. He had long been un- 
happy and out of his element in the service. Perhaps it was best that 
he should go back to the old life, where drink was an impossibility. 

But the wonder was how could old Plodder bear to spend four 
hundred dollars of his hoarded gains even for the coveted file? That was 
not answered until long afterwards, and really has no place in the im- 
mediate denouement of this plot. It might come in handily elsewhere. 
He had given Calvin four hundred dollars to resign at once, and per- 
haps the colonel breathed freer at having the case decided for him. 
Now we were all agog for the result. It depended of course upon 
Riggs’s sentence. 

Now, Riggs was an anomaly. He had few friends in the regiment. 


He was a shy, sensitive, retiring sort of fellow, a man who read a great. 


deal, was known to be very well informed, a man who rarely appeared 
at the social gatherings at the store, never played cards or billiards, 
was civil and courteous to the younger officers, but a little surly to the 
seniors. He was disliked by most of the latter, and cordially hated 
by his own captain. When they sat on courts together, Mr. Riggs 
invariably carried the day in all discussions that came up. He knew 
more law than any of them. Indeed, there seemed to be no point on 
which he had not more information than all but two or three of his 
seniors, and he rather delighted in drawing them out and exposing 
their ignorance. On the other hand, in the thousand little ways in 
which superior officers can inflict humiliation upon their juniors his 
own and other captains made him feel his dependent position, and poor 
Riggs, with all his knowledge, was a very unhappy man. He had not 
a real friend, certainly not an intimate, in the regiment; in fact, he 
incurred the hostility of many of the subs at the very start by being 
transferred from an old regiment to near the top of the list of this one 
when the consolidation took place in ’71,—a transfer that drove Mr. 
Plodder nearly frantic at the time and laid the solid foundation of his 
undying hate. Riggs made no attempt to conciliate anybody. He 
never mentioned his past life or services. No one knew his war his- 
tory, though it was known that he had served. No one ever heard 
him refer to what he had seen or experienced. Yet the few caustic 
comments with which he occasionally silenced Plodder’s reminiscences 
amid an explosion of laughter from the youngsters assured every one 
that he knew whereof he spoke. He was sad, dreamy in tempera- 
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ment; some said he took opium, all knew he took whisky, and a great 
deal of it, though never was he known to do or say an unseemly thing 
under its influence. His face would flush and his speech sometimes 
thicken, but for a long time that had been all. He was what was 
called a steady drinker, and as an excuse, his wife (and she was a de- 
voted little woman) was wont to tell the ladies of the regiment, who 
ventured to allude to it, that Mr. Riggs had a pulmonary difficulty, 
a bad cough, and that his physicians had prescribed whisky. 

Cough he certainly had, and at times a very consumptive look, 
and as time wore on he had grown moody and sullen. Then came an 
exciting period in the history of the regiment. Several days and 
nights of sharp and stirring service against rioters in the streets of the 
adjoining city. Several days with irregular food and nights with 
irregular sleep, and after forty-eight hours of such experience, Lieu- 
tenant Riggs, suddenly summoned at daybreak by his captain to com- 
mand a guard to be sent to some public buildings, plunged stupidly 
drunk into plain sight of assembled officers and men, and was sent 
back to the garrison in disgrace and close arrest. This was the offense 
for which he had just been tried. There was no hope for him said 
the colonel and the officers of the regiment. Dismissal short and sharp 
was the only prospect before him. A Presidential announcement had 
but recently been made that that was the one thing not to be overlooked 
at an executive mansion where dismayed diplomats were compelled to 
struggle through state dinners unaided by the accustomed Chateau 
Yquem and Pommery Sec, and rushed away chilled and alarmed to 
seek vinous aid for their offended stomachs. Riggs was ruined and 
must expect to go. 

But the case had been tried before a general court of considerable 
rank, and composed of officers from other posts and commands. Only 
one of the —th Foot was on the detail. Admitting the facts alleged 
in the specification, Mr. Riggs had called upon one or two officers, his 
colonel and the major, for evidence as to his general character and pre- 
vious conduct, and they could say nothing of consequence against him, 
and did say much that was favorable. When they had retired, Mr. 

“Riggs surprised the court by calling upon one of its own members, 
an old surgeon, and subsequently upon another, a veteran lieutenant- 
colonel of artillery. 

“ What in thunder could he have wanted of them ?” was the amazed 
inquiry down at the barracks that evening when it was there announced, 
and all that was said in reply was that they had known him during the 
war. Next day some important documentary evidence was introduced, 
and then, asking only twenty-four hours in which to write his defense, 
Mr. Riggs, in a voice that trembled with emotion, and with eyes that 
filled with tears he strove in vain to dash away, proceeded to address 
the court. “My wife is very ill, gentlemen, and her anxiety on my 
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account has increased the trouble. The order convening the court as- 
signed the barracks as the place of meeting, but it was changed very 
properly to suit the convenience of the members who were in the eity, 
As it is, I have to leave there early in the morning and be away from 
her all day. May I ask as a great favor that you arrange to meet to- 
morrow at the old place? I can then be near her in case—in case——” 
Here he stopped short, and, covering his face with his hands, turned his 
back upon the court. 

The solemn silence was broken by the voice of the old surgeon, 

“T know Mrs. Riggs and have known her for years; she is indeed 
very much prostrated, and I have a note from Dr. Grant at the 
barracks substantiating what Mr. Riggs says.” The judge-advocate 
stepped out and had a short consultation with the adjutant-general of 
the department in his adjoining office, and when the court adjourned 
it adjourned to meet at noon on the following day down at the barracks, 

It was perhaps an hour after adjournment when the judge-advoeate 
of the court accompanied by one of its members started out to take a 
drive. Passing the headquarters building where they had been in 
session during the niorning, they were surprised to see Lieutenant 
Riggs standing alone at the doorway and gazing anxiously down the 
street. 

“ Why, I thought his wife was so sick, and supposed that he would 
be on his way to barracks by this time,” said the member. 

“And I too; I don’t understand it,” said the junior, who was 
driving. “At least,” he added, hesitatingly, “he may be waiting for 
the ambulance, It’s a six-mile drive, and no hackman will go there for 
less than a small fortune.” 

There was silence for a moment as they trotted briskly along, 
Both the judge-advocate and the member caught each other in the act 
of glancing back toward the dim and lonely figure of Mr. Riggs, and 
in another minute the younger officer pulled up his team. 

“ Major, you want to go back and see what’s the matter ?” 

“Yes, and sodo you. Hold upa minute; there’s Coles now. He’ll 
know about the ambulance.” 

Reining in towards the sidewalk, the sauntering quartermaster was 
hailed, and that somewhat bulky official stepped up to the side of their 
stylish turnout. 

“ Was the ambulance to take Riggs back to the post? He seems 
to be waiting for something very anxiously,” said the judge-advocate, 

The quartermaster started. “Why, yes; I thought it had gone 
long ago, and had stopped below here where I met it. Captain and 
Mrs. Breen and one or two others were doing a little shopping I 
reckon.” 

“ Meantime, poor Riggs is waiting to get back to his sick wife, and 
has been waiting for an hour,” said the legal adviser of the court with 
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an impatient crack of the whip that startled his spirited grays as they 
were whirled about and sent spinning up the street, leaving the dazed 
quartermaster staring after them. At headquarters the team again 
abruptly pulled up, and its driver called out in cheery tones—, 

“ Riggs, we are going out to barracks. Can we give you a lift? 
It may be some time before that ambulance comes along.” 

“Tt was to have been here over an hour ago,” said the infantryman, 
slowly. “I don’t know what’s the matter, and I could not go in search 
of it: my arrest limits me to this building when in town. I hate to 
trouble you, yet I ought to have been home by this time.” 

“Jumpin, man, jumpin! We'll get you there in less than no time,” 
exclaimed both occupants. And, only too willing, Mr. Riggs “leaped 
aboard,” and they sped away for the outskirts of the city. 

Passing a favorite restaurant where officers and ladies were wont to 
rendezvous when in town, they caught sight of the missing ambulance. 

“ Weren’t you ordered to be at headquarters for Lieutenant Riggs 
at three o’clock ?” demanded the judge-advocate of the driver. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied that party, glancing in nervous embarrassment 
over his shoulder at somebody in the depths of the vehicle, “ but P 

A forage-capped head appeared from behind the curtain, the benign 
features of Captain Breen slowly hove in sight, and a smile of greeting 
spread thereover as his eyes met those of the staff-officers. 

“Oh, ah! Good-afternoon, colonel. How de do, Captain Park. 
Why, a—yes, there was something said about going for Riggs when we 
got through—when the ladies finished shopping, you know. I was 
just reading the evening paper. If you are ready, Riggs, I—I’ll 
hurry them out now,” said the captain, startled into civility to the 
subaltern on seeing the distinguished company in which he drove. 

“Thanks ; we won’t trouble you. Hup there!” said Captain Park, 
dryly and energetically, as once more the grays dashed off at rapid 
trot, and in half an hour Mr. Riggs was landed in front of his quarters 
in the garrison. 

He said very little as he stepped from the light road-wagon, but he 
grasped the extended hands of the two officers and looked up in their 
faces with mute eloquence. The post surgeon happened along at the 
moment, and Riggs turned eagerly towards him. 

“A little easier if anything,” said the doctor in answer to the look 
of anxious inquiry. “ Better, I think, than she has been for the last 
two days. Your telegram cheered her a good deal.” 

“ Excuse me now, will you, gentlemen ?” said the lieutenant to his 
late conductors, “ You understand my haste and will forgive my in- 
hospitality in not asking you in. You—you don’t know how I thank 
you.” And with that he was gone. 

* Doctor, what seems the matter with Mrs. Riggs?” asked the judge- 


advocate, impetuously. 
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“‘ Heart-trouble mainly. Any great anxiety tells right there. She 
was a mighty sick woman yesterday. Won’t you stop at my quarters?” 

“Thanks, no. We were just out for a drive and must get back.” 

Whether from motives of delicacy, or possibly from lack of curi- 
osity, very few of the older officers of the —th Foot were present in 
the court-room when Mr. Riggs read his brief statement or defense on 
the following day ; but nothing could keep Plodder away. Among the 
group of four or five junior officers his keen little eyes and eager face 
peered out ferret-like, glancing from member to member of the court 
as though he sought to probe their inmost souls. Brief as it was, Riggs 
had written an admirable little argument. He made no accusations, 
no recriminations ; indeed, he rather slightingly alluded to a portion of 
the evidence which went to show that during the forty-eight hours 
preceding his offense he had been kept almost continuously on duty 
night and day, while the other company officer, his captain, slept almost 
as continuously. He manfully admitted his guilt, he showed that 
never before had he been accused of such an offense, and then, with 
brief reference to the testimony of the surgeon and his old division 
commander of war days, and the documentary evidence in their posses- 
sion, he threw himself upon the mercy of the court. 

The youngsters could not repress a murmur of admiration as he 
closed. Plodder with open mouth and staring eyes: looked around the 
long, littered table like a military Shylock imploring the fulfillment of 
his bond. His eyes brightened as the judge-advocate slowly rose; he 
knew how trenchant he could be at least, and he had confidence that 
his response would shatter the favorable impression left by Mr. Riggs’s 
defense. It was with an almost audible gasp of dismay that he heard 
the next words that broke the silence of the court-room. The judge- 
advocate calmly said, “ The case is submitted without remark.” 

Not until Mr. Waterman had plucked him by the coat-sleeve and 
hoarsely whispered, “ Don’t stand there like a stuck pig, you old idiot. 
Court’s cleared,” could Mr. Plodder be made to understand that all 
outsiders were required to withdraw that the court might proceed to its 
deliberation. Even at the outer door he again stopped and looked 
back, a half-formed project taking root in his bewildered brain, and 
again Mr. Waterman unfeelingly interrupted him. “Come on, Plodder. 
D—n it all! are you thinking of going in and haranguing the court 
yourself?” It was in more than perturbation that Plodder finally 
sought his quarters and, secure in his solitude, unlocked and uncorked 
his demijohn. 

In another hour the court had adjourned and gone its way. Issuing 
from the stuffy room over the colonel’s office, the members had been 
met by hospitable invitations to take luncheon here, there, and elsewhere 
about the garrison, and the story of the documentary and war evidence 
having got around by this time, there was much questioning as to its 
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exact nature, and much wonderment that it had not been heard of 
before. The surgeon had testified to Mr. Riggs having been twice 
severely wounded, once at Shiloh, again at Chickamauga. The artillery 
colonel to his having twice noticed admirable and gallant conduct in 
action, which he had praised in orders. The documentary evidence 
went even further. Evidently Riggs’s stock was looking up. Of course 
no member of the court could give the faintest hint of the action taken, 
and as they finally drove away, and the officers after evening parade 
were discussing the probable fate of the accused, the colonel quietly put 
a stop to speculation by the remark made to the second in command, 
“He pled guilty. They had to sentence him to dismissal. Now 
only the President can save him. He has no influence, and the Presi- 
dent has just said he would not overlook such offenses in future. That 
settles it in my mind.” 

That night, therefore, Mr. Plodder went to bed half full of comfort 
and whisky. 

But it was noticed that the judge-advocate, Captain Park, had gone 
off with the surgeon after the adjournment of court, and while the rest 
of the garrison was at lunch he, with Dr. Grant, had appeared at 
Riggs’s door. 

“She has begged to be allowed to see you,” the doctor had ex- 
plained, “and what she needs is some little word of hope. His hope- 
fulness she fears is only simulated for her sake.” And nodding appreci- 
atively in response to the doctor’s significant glance, Captain Park was 
shown into the plainly furnished little parlor, where, reclining in a 
broad sofa-chair, propped upon white pillows, white as her own wan 
face, was the fragile form of the invalid. He had known her only 
slightly, but her gentle, unassuming, sweet-tempered ways had often 
attracted his attention, and her devotion to her husband was a matter 
that had excited the somewhat envious remarks of Benedicts less 
favored. She held out her thin white hand, and looked with glist- 
ening eyes up into the grave bearded face that bent over her in 
courteous greeting and kindly interest. 

“T wanted to see you and thank you,” she said in her gentle voice. 
“More than once Mr. Riggs has spoken of your consideration and 
courtesy in all this—this sad affair; but yesterday he was quite over- 
come. They did not get back with the ambulance until nearly seven, 
and all that time he would have been kept waiting, and I , 

“Tt was a pleasure to me to be of any service,” he answered ; “ but 
I am grieved to see you so prostrated, so ill. Do you know I—I think 
you are worrying far too much ?” 

Eagerly she glanced up into his face. “Oh, Captain Park! I 
know you cannot tell me the sentence; I know you cannot tell me 
anything they have done, but I am so torn with doubt, so unhappy! 
Mr. Riggs seems so friendless here. No one knows him, no one under- 
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stands him. Last night he almost broke down as he said that ina 
whole year yours was the only voice he had heard that seemed to have 
a ring of friendship or sympathy. His people have written to him to 
come home. They think he must be dismissed, and have so written 
to him and to me. They urge me to come at once and get the little 
home they offer in readiness, so that he can be induced to come right 
there if the order is—is against us. I am ill, but if need be I could 
go. I would be glad to think of having that little haven for him in 
case he were crushed by this, but ought I to go? Ought I to leave 
him here alone? It will be full three weeks or a month before we 
can hear from Washington I suppose.” 

Still standing, he bent over her chair. “ Shall I tell you what I 
think you ought to do, at once?” he asked, almost smiling. ‘I believe 
I will, anyway. It may be a very rude and impertinent thing to say, 
but it is my belief that the best thing you can do is get well,—get well 
right away, and be ready, you and Mr. Riggs, to take Christmas 
dinner with us. Mrs. Park will be back next week, and I know she 
will be delighted. There! It is nearly a month away to be sure, but 
that will give you abundant time. Meanwhile, of course you can’t go 
home. Will you promise me, Mrs. Riggs?” And the legal adviser 
held out his hand, gave her a cordial grasp, and vanished before she 
could find one word in which to thank him. When Mr. Riggs re- 
joined. his wife she was sobbing like a little child, and yet there was a 
world of hope and gladness in her swollen eyes as she gazed up into 
his tired face and drew it down to her lips. 

As for Captain Park, it was observed of him that he whistled with 
considerable cheeriness on his way back to town, and as he sat at his 
desk that evening completing the record of the court. Some weeks 
afterwards, in speaking of the requirement that no officer of a court 
shall make known its sentence except to the reviewing authority, Cap- 
tain Park was heard to mutter, “ Wonder if inviting a fellow to a 
Christmas dinner would be revealing the sentence of a court?” and 
somebody present replied, “ How could it be?” 

And yet Mrs. Riggs was gairing health and spirits with every day, 
and Mr. Riggs, though still confined to the garrison in arrest, was 
serenely enjoying life in her society. 

Three weeks later a brace of orders arrived from the War Depart- 
ment, and there was uproar and excitement among the youngsters in 
the —th Foot. Full information of course preceded the official an- 
nouncement, but the very enlisted men grinned with delight when those 
orders were read on parade, for the story of Plodder’s speculation had 
reached the ranks, where he was no favorite. Divested of their official 
forms the orders were, first, publication of the proceedings of the court- 
martial before which Lieutenant Riggs was arraigned and tried, and in 
accordance with his plea was found guilty and sentenced to be dismissed 
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the service. All of which was approved ; but, said the order, “in view 
of the earnest recommendation signed by the entire court, and concurred 
in by the commanding generals of the department and of the army, 
the President has been pleased to remit the sentence, and Lieutenant 
Riggs will resume his sword and return to duty.” 

Then came the second order from the A.G.O.: 


“PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


* * * * * * * ~ 
“_th Infantry. 


“Second Lieutenant John B. Riggs to be first lieutenant, vice Cal- 
vin resigned. December 3, 187-. 

“Second Lieutenant William H. Trainor to be first lieutenant, he 
being the adjutant. December 3, 187-.” 

And Plodder’s hoarded four hundred dollars had really purchased 
Riggs’s promotion. “ Bless your generous heart, Plod!” burst out that 
irrepressible scapegrace Trickett as the officers dispersed after dismissal 
of parade. “ Let me shake hands with you, old man. Now just chip in 
another four hundred and buy me a file and I’ll ” but the rest was 





lost in the explosions of laughter, under cover of which poor Plodder 


went raging to his quarters. 
As for Riggs, he wore his bars for the first time at Park’s Christmas 


dinner, and he wears them yet, only he hates to be spoken of as “ Plod- 
der’s Promotion.” 


X. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE YELLOW 
FEVER. 


FROM AN ACTUAL JOURNAL. 


October 4,18—. Payta, Peru.—I desire, before beginning the opening 
sentences of this journal, to glance back some months in the record of 
the last portion of my life. The closing words of the journal of the 
cruise thus far have been written, and the old book closed and strapped. 
I open the book now under my pen with the feeling that the common- 
place occurrences of the past months will not be repeated in the present 
record. I have two reasons for such a feeling: first, we are bound on 
a roving cruise over the bosom of the mysterious and broad Pacific ; 
second, we have the yellow fever on board. 

We left Acapulco on September 20, 18—, making a wiih run 
under steam to Panama. In the journal just closed I noted the general 
incidents of the voyage, the intense heat, and, later, the continuous rains 
as we approached Panama. Our stay there was short; partly because 
we were anxious to get south, but mainly on account of the yellow 
fever prevailing on shore. 

We weighed anchor on the 27th September, and on the 2d October 
anchored in the harbor of Payta, Peru. The constant rains had ceased, 
and the heat of the southern summer had begun to be felt. It was in 
this harbor that my old journal closed and these first pages of my new 
one begin. Two days after our arrival, the coal was aboard, the first 
and second cutters repainted, and the first man since leaving Acapulco 
entered the sick-bay. 

We had been well satisfied with our cruise thus far, and our ship 
was a beauty in every way. Only about two thousand knots had 
passed under her keel since her new outfit, and by reason of the various 
improvements made in the different departments wonders were ex- 
pected of her. Our expectations were realized to just the proper 
extent. Her powers were developed, and we knew exactly what to 
predict for her. 

The fact that one man had entered the sick-bay did not attract 
notice. Indeed, many were ignorant of that occurrence until develop- 
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ments made it known. Twelve hours after, at seven in the evening, 
all hands knew there was a dead man in the ship. The complete 
suddenness of the event was startling. The shortness of the interval 
between the first symptoms and death excited our wonder, but not 
alarm. At 7.30 A.M., to the surprise of everybody, orders came from 
the cabin for the burial. The body, sewed in the cot on which it lay, 
had been carried aft to the dinghy hung at the stern davits. 

The truth seemed to have dawned on the crew quicker than on the 
officers, and they were gathered about the mainmast, staring aft and 
talking in low tones about the dead man. At eight o’clock the dinghy 
was lowered with its burden stretched along the thwarts, a small 
American flag, at half-mast, stepped in the stern, and the towing-line 
secured to the steam-cutter, which lay alongside officered and manned. 

It was now evident that the body was not to receive a sailor’s burial. 
The launch left the side with the floating hearse in tow, with some 
fifteen fathoms of line out. There was perfect silence fore and aft as 
that painfully sad train glided away. Three hours later the launch 
and boat returned, leaving the dead buried beneath the sand of a small 
island,—too small even for a name,—which, bathed by the fretful 
waters of the Pacific, stands alone and desolate. Such was the first 
victim of that fearful plague which possessed us; such the beginning 
of a long series of horrors which I hope never again to pass through. 

There was no secret in the matter now: yellow fever was aboard, 
and, as expressed in our first victim, of the most malignant type. 

The day passed in painful suspense, and in my last journal, which 
closed yesterday evening, I noted the order to make sail. 

At 8 p.m. the anchor was clear, her head paid off, and our bows 
were pointed seaward. Unusual silence prevailed over the deck ; even 
the work at the yards and braces was done in a subdued manner. There 
was no hilarity, no bustle, no sprightly activity, which is usually dis- 
played when anchor is weighed. It was intensely dark, and the air 
hung heavy and hot, with just sufficient breeze to give steerage-way. 
The lights of the shipping went slowly astern and faded into the mists. 
At 10 p.m. the little island where our shipmate lay buried passed under 
our quarter, just dimly discernible. Those who were awake seemed 
drawn unconsciously to look towards it; and it was with a sigh of 
relief that it was dropped astern into the shadows of night. 

October 8,18—. At sea.—With the exception of to-day, the days 
since my last entry hold but little marked interest. Those who have 
traveled much at sea, under sail, can comprehend the dull monotony 
of the lagging days. Some hours after leaving our anchorage, on the 
night of the 4th, we left the lee of the land, and were blessed with a 
strong, steady breeze from the south by east. The yards were braced 
sharp up, and thus close-hauled we dashed along through a moderate 
head-sea at seven or eight knots. Day by day wore on, nothing but 
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ocean about us, with but one hope ahead,—that our ghastly passenger 
might soon be landed on a colder shore. We congratulated ourselves 
and the captain on the speedy measures taken; for not another case of 
that dreadful disease had shown itself. Anxiety had left every face— 
but the doctors’. Once more the mess was lively and the jokes went 
round. We recklessly drank to the health of John, and expressed our- 
selves in a fever to see him again. 

There were serious moments when we spoke of the dead, and care- 
less words were silenced by a half-felt fear. Thus the days waned. 
The wind held constant during the day, and thus far we have never 
looked upon a perfectly calm sea. The same pleasant heave of the 
swells, which increase every evening into white-caps ; the same pressure 
against the sails, which we occasionally lighten for brief squalls. Not 
a drop of rain,—a fair, sunlighted sky, shadowed here and there by 
light, feathery clouds. If the monotony were not there, who could 
wish a pleasanter life? How soon was this to be disturbed! how soon 
was this contentedness to cease and only despair be pictured on these 
happy faces! At noon of the 8th a sight was taken and our position 
plotted. We were then in lat. 12° 11’S., long. 86° 17’ W. About 
two o’clock in the afternoon there was some confusion forward, under 
the forecastle, and a man came aft and reported something to the officer 
of the deck. I was on deck at the time, and noticed some uneasiness 
in the manner of the man, but took no particular note of it. I was 
lazily leaning against the rail, watching the foam as it hissed past, and 
wondering where in the world we would see land again, when a touch 
on the shoulder turned me round to one of my messmates, who re- 
marked, in a peculiarly dry tone,— 

“ We've got ’em again.” . 

“You mean, I suppose, more properly, ‘ J’ve got ’em again,’” said 
I, attempting something ridiculously funny. 

A pitying smile was the reply. Then in a serious tone he said,— 

“The doctor declares it a bona-fide case of-——” 

I could feel my face flush as a light broke on my mind. 

“You mean to say that yellow: ” I began, when my words were 
hushed by the hurry of feet, and, as I looked around, a cot, on which 
lay a man supported by six of the men, moved aft over the quarter- 
deck, and slowly mounted the ladder to the poop. A few minutes 
later, a glance over the poop showed a canvas partition stretched across 
the deck. Yes, it had really come! The man had shown symptoms 
the day before. He had been attacked with spasms of vomiting, and 
from other signs the doctors pronounced his case a fully-developed one. 

It is ten o’clock the night of the 8th as I write, and some one has 
just told us, in a voice solemn and awe-struck, that the second man had 
died while unconscious, and that three more had been taken aft, all 
showing the worst symptoms, 
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“‘ We’re in for it,” remarked some one. 

It certainly is a terrible beginning. One by one our mess have 
retired or gone to their duties, and I sit here pen in hand to close these 
lines. They may be my last! Homeward in my thoughts I travel, 
—back to the old home, the picturesque hills and vales of Kentucky. 
There in the soft moonlight I can see the portico dark with vines, the 
dormer-windows glancing in the moonbeams, and the grand old chest- 
nuts waving in the gentle night winds. Oh, for the peaceful silence 
of that dear spot to the creeping, deathlike stillness that reigns on 
deck! At ten the muffled bell rings four mournful strokes, and the 
“word” comes aft quietly but clearly. If nothing happens to me my 
pen will resume its labor, but I feel that it will have many a painful 
scene to picture. 

October 9. At sea.—By ten this morning the “ binnacle list”? showed 
four patients. Then came a pause of some eight hours, giving us time 
to look about. At noon our position was lat. 14° 18’ S., long. 88° 35’ 
W. We had been making splendid time, and toa great degree had 
passed beyond the powerful Peruvian current which sweeps along the 
coast. 

The log registered from 6.30 to 9.30 knots. At that rate in thirty 
days we could confidently expect a snap or two of cold weather. But 
during those thirty days? The four men aft are “blue-jackets,” and 
at inspection the fact was noticed that these men belonged to the same 
gun’s crew; furthermore, the man who had died on the 8th was of the 
same crew. The remaining men betrayed uneasiness, which was rather 
increased by the captain’s decision not to replace the vacant numbers. 
Sailors are reckless beings, as shown by a remark of one of this crew. 

“They (the sick men) were numbers 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12; you’re 
13, aren’t ye, Jack ?” with a chuckle and laugh. “Jack” did not seem 
to enjoy the joke, but looked around uneasily at his comrades on the 
other side of the gun. 

At eleven o’clock all hands were called to burial services. The 
launching-board, on which lay the body, was supported upon two 
trestles. A short, impressive service was read by our executive, then 
the body was borne to the open pivot-gun port. As the low words 
of prayer ceased, the order was given, the board raised, and the body 
fell through the air and disappeared in the dark waters. The men 
slowly moved away and were visibly affected, rough as they were. This 
feeling soon wore off, and at four o’clock there was something border- 
ing on hilarity about their mess-cloths forward. 

About seven o’clock in the evening I was pacing the quarter-deck, 
with my thoughts on that one great subject,—our plague,—when a man 
came staggering aft assisted by the doctor. His face was a ghastly 
yellow, his eyes blood-shot, his head rolling almost from shoulder to 
shoulder, and he gagged fearfully at every step. A glance at his face, 
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in spite of its distortion, was sufficient to recognize the number 13 of 
the gun’s crew, whose fate had been so jokingly predicted in the 
morning. 

It is nearly ten o’clock, my usual hour for closing these pages for 
the day. Word came down that two of the patients on the poop were 
dead. Three were still alive, and no more added up to this hour. 

I cannot praise too much the precautions taken to meet the disease. 
As we were close-hauled, and sailing “full and by,” the position of the 
hospital on the after part of the poop could not have been better 
chosen. The poop awning was kept constantly spread, and the space 
for the cots was inclosed completely by side awnings, leaving room at 
the top for air. Furthermore, the cots were raised on gratings so as to 
allow any water coming aboard to sweep under without damage. The 
clothes of all the men who had died or who had handled the dead 
were thrown overboard. Sleeping in the open air was insisted on as 
far as possible. The doctors and apothecary are assiduous in their 
attentions to the sick, and do everything that their knowledge can 
prompt for their comfort and care. No ship could have been more ably 
prepared than this one to meet such a foe. But yellow fever is an adver- 
sary against which science can make but feeble efforts. 

This has been a long day. A day of sickness and death! As I 
hear the bells sound once more the hour of ten, I question again, how 
soon our visitor will stalk down the after-ladder. Through the open 
hatch I can hear the wind hum through the rigging, and the constant 
creaking of the beams as the ship careens to the waves. The breeze 
flutters in the curtains of my doorway. Who can say when they will 
be drawn by other hands than mine? 

October 10, At sea.—Last night I went on deck for my watch at 
twelve o’clock. It was sprinkling slightly when I reached the poop, 
while in the southeast heavy clouds were banking, and had already 
nearly reached zenith. The wind seemed to have freshened since sunset 
and had hauled over two “ points” to the eastward. The ship continued * 
to carry her light canvas, but was beginning to stagger under it. Now 
and then a bucketful of spray flew over the bow, as the ship plunged 
heavily into the broken swell. There was every evidence of a squall, 
which might increase to a gale should the rain cease. At one o’clock 
royals were taken in, and a few minutes after the mizzen and main-top- 
gallant stay-sails and all the top-gallant sails. The wind by this time 
had hauled to the northeast by east, and was blowing half a gale. The 
ship careened well over and hissed through the heavy seas at the rate 
of about twelve knots. The strain and labor began to tell by this 
time, making it advisable to reef. Double reefs were taken in the main- 
and foretop-sails, the jib was hauled down, and under this canvas, at 
two o’clock, with a heavy gale from the north and west, we were run- 
ning off at some fourteen knots. The storm had all the characteristic 
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fierceness of those of the Pacific. Immense foaming waves came up 
astern, lifting her high, and passing on with a hissing roar. Our decks 
were flooded, and clouds of salt spray, caught up by the fierce gusts, 
dashed in our faces and penetrated even through stout tarpaulin. 

The awnings of the hospital had been secured, and the covering 
was arranged to prevent water from collecting or dripping in. The 
doctor was with his patients, and said they could not be more secure. 

About four o’clock, when the storm was at its highest, the densest 
darkness reigning over ship and sea, the wind making wild music in 
the rigging, the vessel pitching and swashing her bows under at every 
sea, there came loud cries from the berth-deck, and by the dim lantern 
light which streamed from the uplifted hatch, I saw a figure emerge 
and vanish aft into the darkness. A few minutes after the doctor passed 
forward slowly, owing to the fearful pitching of the ship; and soon 
after a number of men came up the poop-ladder, and among them the 
doctor. He explained to me, in tones raised above the noise of the 
tempest, that three more men were down, and had just gone into the 
hospital, and that another was found dead in his hammock. The fearful 
presence of this monster disease within, and the howling of the engulfing 
storm without, made the situation doubly horrible! 

The storm lasted throughout the night, and was blowing heavily 
when I went on deck this morning. The sea wasa heaving mass of foam 
as far as the eye could reach. The clouds were broken, and the low scud 
swept swiftly past, resembling mist more than clouds. As the wind 
fell slightly the canvas was increased, so we still held a tremendously 
rapid pace through the water. Towards noon the sky cleared up and 
the wind settled down to a stiff gale from the northwest. The ob- 
servation taken at noon showed that we have passed over some two 
hundred and seventy-five miles. But little of this was made before 
midnight, so the pace during the heaviest part of the blow must have 
been tremendous. 

At sick-call this morning ten were in the hospital,—the four latest 
had made their appearance at day-break. At two o’clock preparations 
were made to bury the dead. All hands were called, and the usual 
ceremony of salutes and prayers was performed. The weather was 
still wild, but the sky was clear, and the sun shone hotly. It was 
curious to note the difference in bearing of the men at the first and 
these latter burials. This ceremony had already begun to be fearfully 
common. The awed and half-frightened expression which they showed 
at first had given place to the naturally careless air of the sailor. 

The decks were cleared once more, sail after sail was set, and every 
thing looked cheerful and seamanlike. A glance at the ship would not 
indicate that the black wings of Death were shadowing this lonely, 
isolated craft. The men passed to and fro with a jest or laugh, unmind- 
ful that perhaps in a few hours those around them would see them for 
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the last time. Reckless of danger, weather, disease, or storm, accustomed 
to carry their lives in their hands, they gave way to no weakness, ex- 
hibited no signs of dissatisfaction or alarm; Yet they knew full well 
their danger. Many had passed through similar scenes, and knew 
there was no romancing with this deadly malady. 

Our bearing to day gave us lat. 19° 7’S., long. 89° 21’W. Weare 
steering due south to-day, with the intention of gaining the westerly 
wind-belt in lat. 35° 8. 

The doctor told us to-day that he thought the disease was approach- 
ing its height, and that in a day or two its fatality would lessen and the 
contagion would cease. The record of this afternoon seemed to have 
contradicted him, for ten men were taken to the hospital, and up to six 
in the evening four had died. 

There were five marines among the last cases, and one of the un- 
buried dead was the bugler. The doctor advised a quick burial ; there- 
fore at 6.30 P.M. all hands were called, just as the sun was setting, and 
the burial ceremony performed. 

What a sombre picture was presented at this burial! The sun was 
just beginning to dip when the service ended and the bodies were about 
to be hurried into the sea. Heavy broken clouds clung about the hori- 
zon; some, blazing with bright golden tints, formed an open gateway 
for the lessening sun; others, farther away, were trimmed in colors 
fading from yellow to crimson, and from crimson to dusky pink. A 
broad sheet of light fell along the sea, contracting as it reached the sky, 
and in it the waves glistened as they foamed and broke. Crimson 
colors played over the sails and in the rigging, and streamed through 
the open port over the silent group, in the midst of which lay the still 
forms of our dead shipmates. A moment more the bodies were lifted 
and plunged into the noisy sea. A deathlike silence for a moment 
over the decks, and as the faces turn away, the port is closed, and a 
dying shimmer flashes over the ship—and the sun is gone. 

Oh, fell disease! ending the days of lives too quickly shortened, 
quieting the hearts that beat with the hope and strength of youth, and 
folding about those silent forms the heaving waters of the great Pacific. 

I pen these last words while my heart sickens at the record of 
misfortunes. I wonder if each one asks himself, “ Will I be spared? 
Will I live through these gloomy days?” I do, often; and sometimes 
I find myself pausing to listen to the sweep of Death’s sombre pinions, 
and in the flutter of the awnings aft I sometimes imagine I hear the 
fanning of his wings, as he lulls a mortal soul into the sleep of never- 
ending silence. 

October 11, 12, 13. At sea.—6. P.m. October 13. I tire of the 
record of these fearful times. A man on the eve of battle does not 
stop to question his courage, but dreams of acts destined to make him 
famous. A man in the face of this fearful fever can only await his 
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fate tremblingly. In outward appearances I cannot detect fear in the 
tremoy of a single eyelid; but in the silent watches of the night, who 
of them has not felt his cheeks grow white and a numbness pass over 
him as his mind pictures him in the agonies of death? I must confess 
to such feelings, but my thoughts are irresistible. 

Let me glance back over the past three days. During that time 
up to the present hour, we have buried fifteen men. Thirty-four are 
in the hospital, and, what is most important, three of these pronounced 
out of danger. Our evil has released its grip at last, but very sparingly. 
Out of the fifty-three sick and dead but three likely to recover! Yester- 
day, the 12th, another event occurred. Two of the younger officers were 
pronounced attacked with yellow fever. As soon as their cases were 
apparent they were removed to the hospital with the rest. This was 
a significant fact, for it brought the danger to our very doors. 

Up to this time we had been particular to employ every means as a 
preventive against the disease. Some used medicines regularly ; some 
constantly carried highly volatile compounds about them; and some 
even went so far as to burn sulphur in their rooms every morning. 
All were careful of their diet, exercise, and ventilation. In spite of 
all, it had reached us. We must now look forward to a visitation as 
severe as the sufferings of the berth-deck. It was a dreary awakening 
from our supposed security, but there was no help for us. We must 
wait the turn of events, keep our minds on our duty, and hope for the 
best. 

Abont four o’clock yesterday afternoon the mast-head lookout 
roused the ship by the cry of, “Sail O!” All eyes were turned to the 
direction to which he pointed, but nothing could be seen. After a few 
ineffectual efforts to make it out with a glass, the officer of the deck 
ascended the fore-rigging, and on another trial made out the sail to be 
that of asmall boat. This roused considerable excitement and curiosity, 
and several who ascended the rigging averred that they saw it also. 

With a good wind over our port beam we were logging a moderate 
pace, and within an hour the sail was plainly visible from the deck, 
and the glass showed two forms in it. Theories and suppositions passed 
around as to the character and cause of such an appearance, over fifteen 
hundred miles from land. So great was the surprise that even our 
calamities were forgotten for a time, but a sharp reminder came while 
we were in the midst of our observations. 

Word came forward that four more men had just died on the poop, 
and services would be held at 6.30 in the evening. A thoughtful look 

* passed over every face, and the curiosity seemed forgotten. But one 
by one we gathered at the rail, and watched the little boat as it flew 
over the long swells directly towards us. Nearer and nearer it came, 
and at last two men were plainly seen in it. In a few minutes they 
were alongside, holding on by a tow-line at the gangway, with the 
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first lieutenant leaning over the side talking to them. The ship fell 
away again,—for it had been brought up,—the men came aboard, and 
their boat, secured by a long line, followed astern. 

The two beings now stood in the gangway telling their story to the 
captain, and I had an opportunity to examine them closely. They 
were evidently half starved and worn down by fatigue. Food had 
been given them, and they ate and talked at the same time. The out- 
line of their misfortunes is this. 

They were second mate and cook of the English merchant bark 
“ Lucy,” bound from Sydney, New South Wales, to Valparaiso, Chili, 
with a cargo of coal. When thirty days out a cyclone struck them 
and drove them, for three days, out of their reckoning. Mast after 
mast had gone by the board, and at length, just as the storm had spent, 
her seams opened and she gradually filled. They took to the boats 
after losing four men, who were carried away by the falling masts. 
These two had taken possession of the ship’s yawl and provisioned her. 
They had been now twenty days in the boat, living for the past week 
on biscuits and raw flying-fish, and the last biscuit had been eaten that 
morning. They had been terribly knocked about and were very weak. 
The constancy of fine weather since abandoning the ship had been 
their salvation, for it was an effort for them to handle the boat even in 
an ordinary wind. 

After eating a hearty meal they began to look about them, apparently 
well satisfied with the prospect, when the first lieutenant asked the 
mate what he should do with his boat towing astern. 

“Why,” said he, “cast her off;” then adding, “ Excuse me, sir, but 
would you let me do that myself? I have spent some miserable days 
in that little boat, and I would like to give her the good-by with my 
own hands.” 

Permission was granted him, and he moved aft to the poop-rail, 
where the line was secured. He had hardly reached the ladder when 
the first lieutenant was at his side and stopped him by a touch on the 
arm. 

“T forgot for a moment,” said that officer; “but what you ask is 
impossible. I cannot allow you on the poop,—it is our hospital.” 

“ Hospital! Why, what is the trouble?” asked the stranger. 

“We have the yellow fever. There are some forty cases behind 
those curtains.” 

For a moment the man seemed paralyzed, and gazed frightened 
and fixedly at the poop. 

“Yellow fever,” he whispered ; “ for God’s sake let me go.” And 
he moved forward to the gangway. 

The officer followed him quickly. “Go! where will you go?” 
asked he. 

“ Back to my boat. Give me some food, a chart, and my position, 
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and let me go. I’d rather risk reaching the coast than take my chances 
here.” 

After a few whispered words to the other stranger, who seemed 
still more horrified, they asked again for their boat, and hurried over 
the side when it came up, only pausing to express their gratitude and 
wishing us the best of luck. The second mate apologized to us for not 
shaking hands on leaving, explaining that he had a wife and child 
anxiously waiting for him, and he was bound to them not to run any 
unnecessary risks. 

The boat shoved off and rapidly dropped astern. In a few minutes 
their little sail went up, and in three hours it had disappeared to the 
eastward, carrying away those men who dared to brave the perils of 
the wildest of seas rather than face the deadly disease running riot 
between our decks. 

This incident was much talked of, and it saddened us not a little. 
We now realized how hardened we had become by the constant pres- 
ence of death. Had we been told one month ago that soon we would 
be in the midst of dying men, ourselves in imminent danger at every 
moment, a fear such as we had seen on the faces of those castaway 
seamen would have crept into our hearts and chilled us. 

It is nearly 6.30 P.M., the time of the evening burial. A glimpse 
over the hatchway shows me four muffled forms stretched dumbly on 
the wooden bier; When will this have an ending? Must we all be 
visited ? 

Bitter thoughts crowd my mind as I prepare to close these sentences. 
Surely, if all things are right, which are, and still are part and conse- 
quence of a design, surely this has been overlooked! If not, who can 
explain it? Who can reconcile a curse and blessing ? 

10 p.M. Somehow I feel an uneasiness about this journal. I seem 
to be possessed with the thought that my last page is being finished. I 
acknowledge it silly to be superstitious ; still, wonderful stories are told 
of presentiments. How hot it grows in these evenings! Did I write 
that they buried all four ?—all went over together with a great—with a 
great—what—what’s this—. . . 

November 17,18. Sandy Point—Five weeks to-day! To-day, 
with the doctor’s permission, I resume this journal, only to finish it. 
Events swept past me as I lay on my bed of sickness. My case had 
been severe but manageable; and when once more, some two weeks 
ago, I awoke to consciousness, new strength came again to my enfeebled 
body, and since then a steady improvement has set in. My escape was 
extremely narrow,—my thankfulness proportionately great. 

To-day finds us swinging gently at anchor off Sandy Point, Straits 
of Magellan, purged of the fever, healthy, and, though reduced in 
number, contented in our security. Fair winds and gentle seas had 
carried us on, afflicted, it is true, but the deadliness of the fever had 
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vanished. As the days passed the intervals between the deaths became 
longer, until mortality ceased entirely. Finally, one by one came from 
the hospital, pale and weakened but recovered. 

As I sit warmly wrapped, basking in the sunlight of a beautifully 
clear day, gazing contentedly through an open port, my heart throbs 
with a great thanksgiving that once more my eyes can behold this 
bright and lovely scene of dancing waters, cloudless, azure skies, and 
moving life; while the past fades away with its weary watchings, pains, 
and death. Thoughts of home and loved ones crowd thick and fast, 


bringing happy tears that dim the peaceful scene. 
H., 
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KITTY’S CONQUEST. 
(Continued from page 657, vol. ix.) 


XVI. 


AN hour later both Harrod Summers and myself were curiously 
inspecting a pair of inebriated bipeds at the police station. Both were 
stolidly drunk, and were plunged in the heavy sleep that resulted from 
their excessive potations. One, the younger, was a tolerably well- 
dressed youth not absolutely unlike Peyton, but all the same a total 
stranger. Neither of us had ever seen him before. But his companion 
—was Hank Smith. 

The two had been guilty of some drunken turbulence in a down- 
town saloon, said one of the police-officers, and had attracted the 
attention of “the force.” In the course of a wordy altercation between 
them a detective had dropped in, and, after a few moments’ apparently 
indifferent lounging and listening, had suddenly gone in search of a 
comrade, meantime bidding the officer keep his eye on them. They 
were still drinking and squabbling whien the detective returned. Smith 
was demanding payment of money which the other protested he had 
never received, and it was not long before the lie was given and a 
scuffle ensued. This was sufficient to enable the officers to arrest them 
as drunk and disorderly, and then to notify us. That Peyton was in 
some way connected with the sudden appearance of Hank Smith in the 
Crescent City neither of us could doubt for a minute, as Peyton’s name, 
with many blasphemous qualifications, had been frequently mentioned 
in their altercation. It would be some hours before they could be in 
condition to account for themselves and their motives; meantime the 
colonel and I were devoured with impatience and curiosity. The police 
supposed that they had the big ruffian of our night adventure in the 
person of Smith, but he was not the man. His presence only added 
to the mystery. For several weeks after his trial at Jackson he had 
disappeared from our view and we had heard nothing of his move- 
ments. Now, what could have brought him here, and what connection 
had his wanderings with Peyton’s? I vainly puzzled over this problem 
while studying the flushed and sodden features of this arch-reprobate. 
Harrod went down home again to tell Vinton of the important capture. 
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I had to go to the office at noon, but late in the day we were again at 
the station ; and now, still bewildered and surly, but somewhat freshened 
by liberal applications of cold water from the pump, the ex-leader of 
the Tishomingo Ku-Klux was sitting up and chewing the cud of mel- 
ancholy retrospect in place of the accustomed solace of “navy plug.” 
Very ugly and ill at ease looked Hank as the colonel quietly accosted 
him. He knew us both at once and seemed not at all surprised at our 
presence. 

Our only object in intruding upon his valuable time and his placid 
meditations being to find out what had become of Peyton, the question 
arose beforehand, who should question him? Supposing that he would 
be disposed to conceal everything he might know, we had been planning 
what course to pursue; but his first remark put an end to our uncer- 
tainty. 

“ T’m as well as a man can be who’s just over a drunk and can’t 
get a cocktail,” he growled. “Have you come to pay me that money 
for Cap. Peyton?” And his bloodshot eyes gleamed fiercely up at Har- 
rod’s calm features. 

“ How much do you claim, Smith ?” was the evasive query. 

“ He knows d—d well. It’s a round five hundred dollars, and Ill 
foller him to Mexico but that I’ll get it out of him, if you don’t pay 
it.” : 

“ Why did you not make him pay you yesterday ?” 

“ Yesterday ?” said Hank, starting to his feet. “ He ain’t got back, 
has he? If he’s lied to me again, I’ll Say, is he back?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“T have not seen him yet,” answered Harrod, “and I do not wish 
to see him. I want you to warn him never to show his face among us 
again. Now, supposing you are released to-night, how soon can you 
find him?” 

“ Find him? The young whelp! He’s tricked me. He’s gone to 
Mexico, d—n him! I came here two days ago to meet him as agreed. 
He was to pay me the money then, and said you was here to get it for 
him ; and then, when I got here, he left word that he was in a scrape, 
and had to light out for Texas right away, and never said another word 
about the money, except that I might apply to him there for it (“him 
there” being the bedragyled-looking youth sitting up now on his wooden 
bench and staring stupidly about him), and—and this is what came of 
it, by God! The money’s mine, colonel, and I earned it fairly that 
last scrape he was in. He swore he’d pay me if we’d help him out. 
They’d have jailed him sure at Holly Springs if we hadn’t stood by 
him. It took some of the hardest swearing you ever listened to to turn 
that marshal off his track.” And Hank’s face was woe-begone as this 
touching reminiscence occurred to him. 


“ And that was the service your people rendered him, was it? You 
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could have rendered his people a much better one by telling the truth 
and ‘jailing him,’ as you say. What had he been doing to set the 
marshal on his track ?” 

Hank looked suspiciously at me a moment. He was apparently’ 
ready to make a clean breast of matters to Harrod, but I was one of a 
class he regarded with distrust. Seeing this, Harrod glanced signifi- 
cantly at me, and I withdrew, leaving them to work out their own 
conclusions. 

Strolling up to headquarters and thence over to Amory’s, I found 
him sleeping quietly and Parker reading the newspapers at his bedside. 
An enlivening conversation was not to be looked for in that quarter 
therefore, and on my speaking to Parker about a room for Mrs. Amory, 
who was to arrive on the following day, he replied that he had already 
secured one close at hand. This again left me with nothing especial 
to do, and in my loneliness and lack of occupation I went down to 
Royal Street, and came luckily upon a cheerful gathering at Newhall’s, 
as we had learned to speak of the house wherein our Sandbrook party 
were quartered. 

It was a still, balmy evening, and Vinton’s sofa had been trundled 
into the sitting-room. He lay there looking rather gaunt and white, 
but unutterably happy, for in a low chair by his side Miss Summers 
was seated, and she had evidently been reading aloud before my en- 
trance, for a little blue-and-gold volume of Tennyson lay in her lap. 
Harrod and Kitty were seated at the centre-table near them, and rose 
to greet me as I entered, but the moment she had given me her little 
hand, with a rather embarrassed greeting, and I went forward to Vin- 
ton’s sofa, Miss Kitty dropped back to the dim light of a distant corner. 
I had barely time to congratulate the major on his convalescence when 
he inquired eagerly for Amory. 

“T have just come from him,” I answered. “ He was sleeping 
quietly, and Mr. Parker was there with him. He will be all right 
now in a day or two. Mrs. Amory will be here to-morrow, as you 
doubtless know, and Parker has taken a room for her at Madame 
R ’s, close to headquarters.” 

For some moments we four sat there talking quietly about her 
coming and its probable benefit to Amory’s health, which certainly had 
been suffering of late. Kitty still sat in her corner, apparently occu- 
pied with a magazine, though it was too dark to read at that distance 
from the lamp. Vinton, of course, was eager to hear all the particu- 
lars of the recent excitements, however, and after a few moments he 
asked to be fully informed. 

“Yes, Brandon, tell him the whole thing. Do not spare Peyton. 
Do not imagine that it will shock Pauline, for I have told her all about 
it. Indeed, I may as well take the lead,” said Harrod, “and give you 
briefly what Smith confessed to me to-day. It was Peyton who planned 
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and led that ambuscade on Amory’s command. He ordered his party 
to try and pick off Amory himself, and but for the darkness they prob- 
ably would have killed him. The fellow is a scoundrel throughout, 
and I’m almost sorry he has escaped now. Smith says he has undoubt- 
edly gone to Mexico, and most of the money with him. Now, Brandon, 
tell us your story.” 

There was a rustle of skirts at the other end of the room. Pauline 
glanced wistfully over to Kitty’s corner, and I could not help looking 
thither myself. Without a word the little lady had risen and left the 
room. 

Pauline rose hurriedly. “I must go to Kitty,” she said. “She 
has been very much distressed about all this trouble of late, and she 
will worry herself to death.” With that she, too, was gone, and Mr. 
Brandon, bereft of his feminine audience, told his story with far less 
interest and enjoyment than he would otherwise have felt. Vinton was 
deeply interested, however, and greatly concerned over Amory’s adven- 
ture. It was some time before Miss Summers’s return, and then she 
brought Kitty’s excuses. The latter had been persuaded finally to go 
to bed, for she was shocked inexpressibly at hearing that Peyton had 
really had the hardihood to carry out the threat of that memorable day 
at Sandbrook. ‘“ And more than that, she is convinced that Peyton has 
been striving to harm Mr. Amory here in New Orleans, and i had to 
promise that she should know the whole truth. Is it so, Mr. Brandon ?” 

And once more Mr. Brandon had the gratification of relating that 
episode, and before another day poor Kitty was in possession of all the 
facts. 

And yet when I met her the following afternoon her eyes were 
bright, her color heightened, her manner animated and almost gay. 
“So glad uncle was coming,” was her explanation, and yet—she did not 
care to go to the station with Harrod, Pauline, and myself to meet 
uncle. This struck me as strange, and I ventured to urge her to ac- 
company us. 

“Qh, no! the carriage only holds four,” was her reply. 

“But you will make the fourth, and you know I’m not coming 
back. I’m going to drive Mrs. Amory up to see her boy at once. He’s 
sitting up in state ready to welcome her, and we had some difficulty in 
persuading him that he must not attempt to leave the house. You see 
there is abundant room, little lady, so why not come?” 

“Thanks, I think not; I’m not ready to drive,” was her confused 
answer, and yet I saw that she had been out. Her hat and gloves lay 
there upon the table. Her costume was perfect, and so was her deter- 
mination. 

The carriage came and we drove off, leaving her smiling and kissing 
her hand gayly from the balcony above our heads. Pauline glanced 
back lovingly at her as we turned the corner. 
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“Tsn’t she exquisite?” she said to Harrod, whose eyes, too, were 
fixed upon the fairy-like little figure until ’twas hidden from our sight. 

“Yes, and utterly incomprehensible. Last night she was in the 
depths of misery when she heard about Peyton’s connection with that — 
rascally business last December. Long after the rest of us had gone 
to bed Pauline went in and told her the whole story of your night ad- 
venture and Peyton’s further rascality, and, by Jove! it acted like a 
counter-irritant. She has been in a whirl of spirits all morning; but, 
Paulie, she should not rush out on the streets by herself. She was 
out nearly half an hour awhile ago.” 

“ Not out of sight, Harrod. I had her in view from the balcony.” 

“ What on earth could she find todo down on Royal Street for 
nearly half an hour without going out of sight ?” 

Pauline smiled demurely. ‘ Merely making some purchases at the 
corner, I fancy.” 

“ At the corner? Why, it’s a cigar store.” 

“T did not say in the corner, M. le colonel. Kitty is fond of 
oranges.” 

“Then it took half an hour to buy half a dozen oranges of that 
old Dago at the fruit-stand, did it? Still, that does not account for her 
blithe spirits. One would think that having sent one adorer away 
heart-broken, and another having vanished in disgrace (though that 
was but a boy and girl affair), and a third laid up as the result of the 
second’s rascality, a girl might be expected to suffer some pangs of re- 
morse. I declare I believe some women have no more conscience than 
kittens, and our Kitty is one of them,” said Harrod, half wrathfully. 

A moment’s silence, then,— 

“ Well, why should she not want to come and meet the judge?” I 
asked, with blundering persistency. 

“And why should she be bright as a button this afternoon?” de- 
manded Harrod. 

Pauline smiled with conscious superiority. “I can understand it 
readily, and am really surprised that you two profound thinkers should 
be so utterly in the dark. I’m not going to betray her, however ; you 
ought to be able to see through it yourselves.” And that silenced me 
completely. I record it with absolute humility that not until days 
afterwards was it made clear to me that when Pauline told Kitty the 
story of Amory’s night-ride, the latter was able to account for the first 
time for his extraordinary conduct at Moreau’s and the theatre; more 
than that, the child then knew what it was that had brought him in 
the dead of night to take one look at her window before going out to 
meet Peyton. As for her refusal to go to the depot, she simply felt 
unable to meet in that way Frank Amory’s mother. 

The train came in on time. Harrod sprang aboard, and in another 
moment emerged from the Pullman escorting his gray-haired father, 
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and with them appeared the pale, placid face I had so admired in the 
picture at Amory’s tent. Dressed in black, though not in deep mourn- 
ing, the gentle lady stepped from the car, and Miss Summers, who had 
extended her right hand, after one swift glance in the peaceful eyes; 
suddenly, impulsively, threw forward both, and Harrod and I had 
abundant time to welcome the judge before either lady had a word for 
us. When I turned again to look at them, Mrs. Amory and Pauline 
were still standing hand in hand, and the latter’s lovely face, flushed 
with happiness and with eyes that glistened through the starting tears, 
was hardly more beautiful than the sweet, sorrow-worn features of her 
who had found “that peace which the world cannot give,” and in the 
sanctity of her bereaved life had learned the lesson of resignation,— 
the blessed hope of a blessed future. We would not interrupt them as 
they stood gazing into one another’s eyes—the mother and her boy’s 
devoted friend. It seemed best that from Pauline she should hear of 
Frank’s improvement, of his captain’s convalescence, and that the bonds 
of sympathy that drew them in such close alliance should there be 
riveted without my customary interference; but neither lady was for- 
getful of us, and turning to me, Mrs. Amory, in that soft, sweet voice 
men love to hear,—all the more winning for its Southern accent,— 
asked,— 

“ And is not this Mr. Brandon, my boy’s friend?” And then Mr. 
Brandon had the happiness of clasping her hand and presently of 
leading her to her carriage. She was impatient to get to her son, and it 
was soon arranged that Pauline should drive up to see her later in the 
evening, and then we separated. Ten minutes more and the orderly 
opened the door, and, obedient to my beckoning finger, stepped out as 
the lady was ushered in. We only heard the glad ring in Frank’s 
brave young voice; onecry of “ Mother !” and then we closed the door 
and left them together. 

An hour afterwards, Mr. Parker and I walked over from head- 
quarters to pay our respects to Mrs. Amory and escort her to her 
lodgings, where hospitable Madame R was waiting to welcome her 
and refresh her with tea. We found the doctor there in blithe chat 
with his patient and that now happy mother. Very sweet and gentle 
was her greeting for us. She seemed to know just what to say to each 
and every one, and charmed Parker at once, as she had me, by her lovely 
manner and voice. Almost the first question was, “Can we not move 
Frank over with me ?” 

But Mars protested. Here he was right near his troop, could hear 
trumpet-calls and the voices of the men at times, and so felt with them. 
The doctor would not let him go to duty for forty-eight hours at the 
least,—perhaps not then,—and he wanted to be there. 

Parker laughingly offered to come and occupy the room if he really 
thought an officer must be with the troop, and then the doctor said his 
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say. A carriage could be there in ten minutes; he was all dressed ; 

he might just as well move over to Madame’s, a square away, be in 

comfortable quarters, and have his mother in the adjoining room. The 

project was decided on in spite of him. Parker scurried over to Camp ° 

; Street, and came back with information that just such rooms as were 
needed were there in readiness, and when the carriage came, our boy 

; was half lifted, half led, down the stairs, and correspondingly trans- 

; ferred to new and cosy quarters nearly opposite headquarters. Some 
of the men brought over the trunk and his few belongings, but when 
it came time to start, Mars himself had stretched forth his hand and 
gathered in a beautiful bunch of sweet wild violets whose fragrance 
had filled the little room. I had noticed them on the table by his 
side the moment we entered, and now conceived it time to inquire 
whence they came. 

“T’m not quite sure,” said Amory, with something vastly like a 
blush. “They were left here an hour or so before mother came, and 
I think Miss Summers-must have sent them.” 

And yet that evening, when Pauline and Colonel Summers came 
to see Mrs. Amory for a few moments, I was still there. The violets 
were by Amory’s bedside up-stairs; Mrs. Amory made no allusion 
to them, but I did, unblushingly ; and neither affirming nor denying 
that she had sent them, Miss Summers silenced me by saying that 

she was glad they gave Mr. Amory pleasure, and instantly changed 

the subject and addressed her talk to her lady friend. Driving home, 

however, she was at my mercy and I again pressed the matter. A 

keen suspicion was actually beginning to glimmer in my brain. 

“ You sent those violets of course, Miss Summers ?” 

“Tf so, why ask me, Mr. Brandon ?” 

“Well! Didn’t you, then ?” 

“No, sir; I never knew even of their being sent.” And Miss 

Summers was plainly and mischievously enjoying my perplexity. 

Leaving me at my rooms, the brother and sister continued on 
their homeward way and their enthusiastic chat about Mrs. Amory, 
which my unfeeling curiosity had broken in upon. It was quite late 
and my letters had been brought up from the office. First on the 
package was the one for which I was eagerly waiting,—the answer to 
my diplomatic missive to Bella Grayson. Ignoring all others I plunged 
instanter into that, and was rewarded—as I deserved. 






























“ DEAR UNCLE GEORGE,” she wrote.—“ It was such a treat and so 
rare an honor to receive a letter from your august hand, that for some 
time I could not believe it was intended for me at all. Indeed, to be 
very frank, the closing page rather confirmed me in that impression. 
You men always taunt us by saying that the gist of a woman’s letter 
lies in the postscript (one cynical acquaintance of mine went so far as 
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to say that it lies all the way through), and yet not until that last page 
was reached did I discover the object of yours. Now, Uncle Georgy, 
isn’t that circumlocution itself? Confess. 

“But you really do seem ‘interested in young Amory,’ as you call 
him, and ‘ his evident admiration for a fair young friend of yours— 
an heiress—commands your entire sympathy.’ What a cold-blooded, 
mercenary avowal, M. mon oncle! or, do you—is it possible that you 
mean—you too are interested in her? No. That is hardly tenable 
as a supposition. There is something so disingenuous about the rest 
of the letter that your interest is evidently on his account. Thank 
you ever so much for ‘having half a mind to take me into your confi- 
dence.’ And now, how can I dispel your perplexity? With the best 
intentions in the world, how powerless I am! 

“You believe he has some lady correspondent up North. Well, that 
strikes me as quite a reasonable supposition. Indeed, I have heard 
that most of them have; but what—what did I ever say to lead to 
such a remark as this: ‘ Knowing what susceptible fellows cadets are 
(from your own statements)’? What could I ever have said to give 
you such an impression? Why, Uncle George, how should I know 
whether they are susceptible or not? and how could you be so cruel as 
to allude to the dismal fact that I had been up there every summer 
for six or eight years, and am still Bella Grayson? Does that look as 
though I thought them susceptible ? 

“ But seriously, you say that Mr. Amory has become involved in 
‘some entanglement there from which he would now gladly eseape,’ 
and you fancy that Mr. Amory has done me the honor to make me 
his confidante, but herein you are mistaken. ‘ Certainly I have never 
heard a word from him of an ‘entanglement,’ nor do I remember his 
being devoted to any young girl in particular. Indeed, he struck me 
as being rather general in his attentions, what little I saw of him. It 
would be a great pleasure, no doubt, ‘to help him out of his boyish 
folly and into something worth having,’ to use your own words, but 
indeed, Uncle George, you overrate my influence entirely. 

“ Nevertheless, I always liked Mr. Amory very much, and am 
greatly interested in his romance. Perhaps if you were to tell me 
what he said to make you think he wanted to escape from his Northern 
entanglement, I might be able to recall some one of his flames to whom 
the remarks would be applicable. Tell me what you know, and then 
my ‘thinking-cap’ may be put on to some advantage. Just now I’m 
much in the dark, and, except very casually indeed, have not heard from 
Mr. Amory for quite a while (How definite!—G. S. B.), and as he 
never mentioned this new charmer to his ‘confidante,’ I am most 
curious to hear of her. Do tell me who she is, what she is like. Is 
she pretty ? of course that is the first question ; is she—anything, every- 
thing, in fact? Do be a good Uncle Georgy and write. We were all 
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so glad to hear from you, but as I answered, I shall expect an answer 
equally prompt. So write speedily to 
“Your loving niece, BELLA.” 


When Mr. Brandon finally sought his bachelor pillow that night, 
it is regretfully recorded that he, like Dogberry, remembered that he 
was writ an ass. 


. XVII. 


Two days after Mrs. Amory’s arrival I was seated in Madame 
R ’s cosy parlor. Beside me in an easy-chair, and dressed in his 
fatigue uniform, was Mars. On the table beside him were two bunches 
of violets in their respective tumblers. One fresh and fragrant, the 
other faded and droopy. It was late in the afternoon, Mrs. Amory 
had gone with Mr. Parker in search of a little fresh air and exercise, 
and Mars had dropped his newspaper to give me a pleasant welcome. 
He was a little languid and tired, he said; “had to write a long letter 
that morning.” And here he looked very strangely at me, “ but felt 
better now that ’twas gone.” I‘could not but fancy that there was a con- 
straint, a vaguely injured tone, in his quiet talk. There was a lack of 
the old, cordial ring in his voice, though he was every bit as courteous, 





‘even as friendly as ever. It was something that puzzled me, and I 


wanted to get at once at the why and wherefore, yet shrunk from 
questioning. 

Somehow or other my psychological investigations and inquiries 
had not been crowned with brilliant success of late, and distrust had 
taken the place of thé serene confidence with which I used to en- 
counter such problems. “ Mother had taken the letter to the post,” he 
said, “ but would be back very soon. He expected her any moment.” 
As we were talking there came a ring at the bell. A servant passed 
the door-way, and in an instant reappeared ushering two ladies, Miss 
Summers followed by Kitty Carrington. 

“Why, Frank Amory! How glad I am to see you up again 
was the delightful exclamation of the former, as she quickly stepped 
forward to take his hand; “and here’s Kitty,” she added, with faintly 
tremulous tone. ‘“ We—Kitty, hoped to see your mother, and they 
said she was here.” 

“ Mother will be back in a moment. How do you do, Miss Carring- 
ton?” said Mars, looking around Pauline in unmistakable eagerness and 
with coloring cheeks and brow, as he strove to rise and hold out his hand. 

“Don’t try to get up, Mr. Amory,” said Kitty, timidly, half implor- 
ingly, as with downcast eyes, and cheeks far more flushed than his own, 
she quickly stepped to his side : just touched his hand, and then dropped 
back to the sofa without so much as a word or glance for miserable me. 
For several minutes Pauline chatted gayly, as though striving to give 
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every one time to regain composure. Kitty sat silently by, once in a 
while stealing timid, startled glances around, and listening nervously, 
as though for the coming footsteps of some one she dreaded to meet. 
Pauline watched her with furtive uneasiness, and occasionally looked 


-imploringly at me. 


To my masculine impenetrability there was only one point in the 
situation. Mrs. Amory had arrived here in town—a stranger. Miss 
Summers and Miss Carrington were not exactly old residents, but 
were “to the manner born,” and it behooved them both to call upon 
the older lady. Why should there be any cause for embarrassment? 
Why should Kitty look ill at ease, nervous, distressed ? Why should 
Mars be so unusually excited and flighty? What was there about the 
whole proceeding to upset any one’s equanimity? What incompre- 
hensible mysteries women were anyhow! Bella Grayson especially. 
What dolts they made men appear in trying to conform to their whims 
and vagaries! What a labor of Hercules it was to attempt to fathom 
their moods! What The door opened and in came Mrs. Amory 
and Parker. All rose to greet them, and I could see that Kitty, pale 
as a sheet, was trembling from head to foot. 

At least I had sense enough, to appreciate and admire once more 
the’ grace and tact and genuine kindliness that seemed to illumine 
every act and word of this gracious lady. Mrs. Amory went at once 
to Kitty, greeted her in the same low-toned yet cordial voice that had 
already become the subject of our admiring talk, then, after a brief 
word with each of us, had taken her seat with Kitty upon the sofa, and 
in five minutes had so completely won the trust and confidence of that 
nervous little body that her color had returned in all its brilliancy, her 
lovely dark eyes were sparkling with animation and interest, and 
though she talked but little, we could all see that she was charmed 
with Mrs. Amory’s manner, and that she drank in every word with 
unflagging pleasure. 

Mars, though keeping up a desultory talk with Miss Summers and 
Parker, managed to cast frequent glances at the pair on the sofa, and 
it was a comfort to watch the joy that kindled in his young eyes. 
Pauline seemed to divine his wish to watch them, and frequently took 
the load of conversation from his shoulders by absorbing the attention 
of the aide-de-camp and myself, and this gave him the longed-for 
opportunity to listen once in a while to the talk between his mother 
and Kitty. Once, glancing furtively towards his chair, Kitty’s eyes 
had encountered his fixed intently upon her, whereat the color flushed 





‘ again to the roots of her hair, and the long lashes and white lids 


dropped instantly over her betraying orbs. From that marvelous and 
intricate encyclopedia of family history, a Southern woman’s brain, 
Mrs. Amory had brought forth an array of facts regarding Kitty’s 
relatives that fairly delighted that little damsel with its interest. 
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Somewhere in the distant past a North Carolina Ward had married 
a Kentuéky Carrington, and while she herself had married an officer 
of the army, her sister had married a Ward, and so it went. Mrs. 
Amory could tell Kitty just where and whom her people had mar- 
ried from the days of Daniel Boone. The chat went blithely on, 
and so, when Miss Summers smilingly rose and said that it was time 
to go, Kitty looked absolutely startled and incredulous,—the dreaded 
interview had been an absolute pleasure to her. Mars rose and stood 
erect as the ladies were saying their adieux. Pauline was saying to 
Mrs. Amory that by the next day Major Vinton would hope to be able 
to drive out for the air, and as soon as possible would come to see her ; 
and this left Kitty for an instant unoccupied. Her eyes would not 
wander in his direction, however, and after an instant’s irresolute pause 
he stepped beside her, so that, as they turned to go, she had to see his 
outstretched hand. I wanted to see what was to follow, but Parker 
and I had sidled towards the door to escort the ladies to their car- 
riage. Miss Summers caught my eyes, absolutely seemed to read my 
vile curiosity, for with a smile that was absolutely mischievous she 
placed herself between me and Kitty, who was last to leave the room. I 
only saw him bend low over her hand, could not catch a word he said, 
and was calmly surged out into the hall with ungratified and baffled 
spirit. It was cruel in Pauline. She ought to have known that I was 
even more interested in the affair than any woman could have been. 

“ What do you think of Mrs. Amory ?” I delicately and appropri- 
ately asked Miss Kitty as we drove down-town. She was in a revery, 
and not disposed to talk, and Miss Summers, who had invited me to 
take a seat in their carriage, had given me no opportunity of breaking 
in upon her meditations until this moment. Kitty started from her 
dream, flashed one quick glance at me, as she answered ,— 

“Mrs. Amory? I think she’s lovely,” then as quickly relapsed into 
her fit of abstraction. Evidently Mr. Brandon’s well-meant interrup- 
tions were not especially welcome. there; then, as we reached the house 
on Royal Street, Major Vinton, seated at the window, waved us (us 
indeed !) a joyous greeting, and, despite Miss Summers’s most courteous 
invitation to come in a while, Mr. Brandon felt that he had been inter- 
loping long enough, and having thus partially come to his senses, the 
narrator walked dolefully away. 

In the week that followed there were almost daily visits between 
the ladies of the Royal and Camp Street households. Vinton had 
sufficiently improved to be able to drive out every day and to take 
very short walks, accompanied by his radiant fiancée. Much mysterious 
shopping was going on, Mrs. Amory and Kitty being occupied for some 
hours each bright morning in accompanying Miss Summers on her 
Canal Street researches. Mars had returned to duty with his troop, 
and almost every evening could be seen riding down to Royal Street 
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to report to his captain how matters were progressing. I was struck 
by the regularity and precision with which those reports seemed to be 
necessary, and the absolute brevity of their rendition. Having nothing 
better to do, as I fancied, I was frequently there at Royal Street when 
Mars would come trotting down the block pavement. Each evening 
seemed to add to the spring and activity with which he would vault 
from the saddle, toss the reins to his attendant orderly, and come leap- 
ing up the steps to the second floor. “ All serene” was the customary 
extent of his report to Vinton, who was almost invariably playing 
backgammon with Miss Summers at that hour, while the judge, Harrod, 


and I would be discussing the affairs of the day in a distant corner. - 


This left Kitty the only unoccupied creature in the room, unless the 
listless interest bestowed upon the book she held in her lap could be 
termed occupation. What more natural, therefore, that Mr. Amory 
should turn to her for conversation and entertainment on his arrival? 
And then Kitty had improved so in health and spirits of late. She 
was so blithe and gay, humming little snatches of song, dancing about 
the old house like a sprite, striving very hard to settle down and be 
demure when I came to see the judge, and never entirely succeeding 
until Amory appeared, when she was the personification of maidenly 
reserve and propriety. Occasionally Mars would escort his mother 
down, and then there would be a joyous gathering, for we had all 
learned to love her by this time, and as for Vinton—Miss Summers 
once impetuously declared that she was with good reason becoming 
jealous. When she came, Kitty would quit her customary post on the 
sofa, take a low chair, and absolutely hang about Mrs. Amory’s knees, 
and all Mars’ chances for a téle-a-téte were gone. Nevertheless, he was 
losing much of the old shyness and apparently learning to lose himself 
in her society, and to be profoundly discontented when she was away ; and 
one lovely evening a funny thing happened. There was to be a proces- 
sion of some kind on Canal Street,—no city in the world can compete 
with New Orleans in the number and variety of its processions,—and as 
the bands were playing brilliantly over towards the St. Charles, Vinton 
proposed that we should stroll thither and hear the music. The judge 
offered his arm with his old-fashioned, courtly grace to Mrs. Amory, 
Vinton, of course, claimed Pauline, Harrod and I fell back together, 
and Amory and Kitty paired off both by force of circumstances and 
his own evident inclination. Once on the banquette, Amory showed a 
disposition to linger behind and take the rear with his sweet companion, 
but Miss Kit would none of it. With feminine inconsistency and 
coquettishness she fairly took she lead, and so it resulted that she and 
Amory headed instead of followed the party. Plainly Mars was a 
little miffed, but he bore up gallantly, and had a most unexpected and 
delightful revenge. 

At the very first crossing something of a crowd had gathered about 
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the cigar store, and s6 it resulted for a moment that our party was 
brought toa stand, all in a bunch, right by the old Dago’s orange 
counter to which Harrod had made disdainful allusion in connection 
with Kitty’s mysterious mission of the previous week; and now, 
close beside the counter, there was seated a chatty old negress with a 
great basket before her heaped with violets: some in tiny knots, 
others in loose fragrant pyramids. The instant she caught sight of 
Kitty her face beamed with delight. She eagerly held forward her 
basket; Kitty struggled as though to push ahead through the throng 
on the narrow pavement, but all to no purpose. She could not move 
an inch, and there, pinioned, imprisoned, the little beauty bewildered 
with confusion and dismay, was forced to hear what we all heard, the 
half-laughing, half-reproachful appeal of the darky flower-vender. 

“ Ah, lady! you doan’ come to me no mo’ for vi’lets now de cap- 
tain’s up agin.” And there was no help for it, one and all we burst into 
a peal of merry laughter. Even poor Kitty, though she stamped her 
foot with vexation and turned away in vehement wrath. And oh! 
how proud, wild with delight Frank Amory looked as he bent over 
her and strove to make some diversion in her favor by boring a way 
through the crowd and hurrying her along! We could see him all the 
rest of the evening striving hard to make her forget that which he 
never could. But Kitty had only one feminine method of revenging 
herself, and that was on him. Womanlike, she was cold and distant to 
him all the evening, left him at every possible opportunity to lavish 
attentions on anybody else,—even me; and after all Mars went home 
that night looking far from happy. 

No sooner was he out of the house than Harrod turned to me with 
an expression of inspired idiocy on his face and said, “ What was it 
you were all laughing at up there at the corner,—something about 
violets and captains ?” 

Whereat Kitty flounced indignantly out of the room, and we saw 
her no more that night. 

But all this time not another word had I heard from Bella Gray- 
son. In fact, not a word had I written to her. She had parried the 
verbal thrusts in my letter with such consummate ease and skill that 
it occurred to me I was no match for her in that sort of diplomacy. 
Now the question that was agitating my mind was, how was Mars to 
get out of that entanglement if it really existed? My efforts in his 
behalf did not seem to be rewarded with the brilliant and immediate 
success that such depth of tact had deserved, and if my intervention 
was of no avail, what could he expect ? 

Fancy the surprise, therefore, with which I received on the follow- 
ing day a visit from Mars himself. It was late in the afternoon, I was 
alone in the office and hard at work finishing some long neglected busi- 
ness, when the door opened and my young cavalryman appeared. 
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He shook my hand cordially, said that he had come to see me on 
personal business, and asked if I could give him half an hour. I 
gladly said yes, and, noting his heightened color and his evident em- 
barrassment, bade him pull up a chair and talk to me as he would to an 
old chum. I can best give his story in nearly his own words. 

“ Mother says I owe it to you, Mr. Brandon, to tell you what has 
been on my mind so long; you have been very kind and very indul- 
gent, and I wish I had told you my trouble long ago. I'll make it 
short as I can.” And with many a painful blush—but with manful 
purpose and earnestness—Mars pushed ahead. 

“‘T met Miss Grayson, your niece, during my first class summer at 
West Point, and got to admire her, as everybody else did. I got to 
more than admire her. She absolutely fascinated me. I don’t mean 
that she tried to in the least,—she just couldn’t help it. Before camp 
was half over I was absolutely beside myself about her; couldn’t be 
content if I didn’t see her every day, take her to the hops, and devote 
myself generally. Every man in the class thought I was dead in love 
with her. Mr. Brandon, I—I did myself. I never ceased to think so 
—until last—until after that Ku-Klux fight at Sandbrook. I made 
her think so. She really tried to talk me out of it at first,—she did 
indeed. She said that it was simply a fancy that I would soon out- 
grow, and she never for once could be induced to say that she cared 
anything for me. She was always lovely and ladylike, always perfect 
it seemed to me. She even went so far as to remind me that she was 
as old as I was, and far older in the ways of the world, and cadets 
especially. She never encouraged me one bit, and I just went on 
getting more and more in love with her all that year; used to write to 
her three or four times a week ; dozens of letters that she only occa- 
sionally answered. Then she came up in June, and I was incessantly 
at her side. She might not care for me, but she did not seem to care 
for anybody else, and so it went on. She would not take my class ring 
when I begged her to that summer. She wore it a few days, but made 
me take it back the day we graduates went away; but I went back 
that summer to see her twice, and when I came away I swore that after 
I’d been in service a year I would return to New York to offer myself 
again ; and we used to write to one another that winter, only her letters 
were not like mine. They were nice and friendly and all that,—still, I 
knew she: had my promise. I thought she would expect me to come 
back. I felt engaged as far as I was concerned ; then when I got hurt 
her letters grew far more interested, you know (Mr. Brandon nodded 
appreciatively), and, then, they began to come often; and, whether it 
was that she thought our life was very hazardous, or that the climate 
was going to be a bad thing for me, or that I would not recover rapidly 
there, her letters began to urge me to come North. I got two at Sand- 
brook—one the very day you were there at the tent—and two since we 
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came here, and then—then I found only too surely that it was not 
love I felt for her; indeed, that I had grown to love—you know well 
enough (almost defiantly)—Miss Carrington. I felt in honor bound to 


carry out my promise to Miss Grayson, and to avoid—to—well, to be ° 


true to my promise in every way. But I was utterly miserable. 
Mother detected it in my letters, and at last I broke down and told her 
the truth. She said there was only one honorable course for me to 
pursue, and that was to write to Miss Grayson and tell her the same, 
tell her the whole truth ; and it was an awful wrench, but I did it that 
day you were at the house. It came hard too, for only the day before 
a letter came from her full of all sorts of queer things. A little bird 
had whispered that, like all the rest, I had found my cadet attachment 
something to be forgotten with the gray coat and bell buttons. She 
had heard this, that, and the other thing; she would not reproach. It 
was only what she had predicted all along, etc., and it cut me up like 
blazes; but mother smiled quietly when I told her, said that I must 
expect to be handled without gloves, and warned me that I must look 
for very just comments on my conduct; and then somehow I decided 
that you had written to her about me. You said nothing to make me 
think so, and altogether I was in an awful stew until this morning.” 

“ And what now ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Her answer came. Brandon, she’s a trump, she’s a gem, and so’s 
her letter. Mother’s got it, and is writing to her herself. I’m inex- 
pressibly humbled, but somehow or other happier than I’ve ever been.” 
And the boy and I shook hands warmly, and Mr. Brandon bethought 
himself that that blessed Bella should have the loveliest Easter present 
the avuncular purse could buy. 

“‘ What did Bella say ?” he asked. 

“Oh! I can’t quite tell you. It was all just so sweet and warm- 
hearted and congratulatory (though that is possibly premature), and just 
as lovely a letter as ever was written.” 

“ And we may look for two weddings in the —th Cavalry, then ?” 

But Mars’ features clouded. “ Vinton and Miss Summers will be 
married next month, for Vinton says we may expect to be ordered to 
the plains with the coming of summer, but no such luck for me. I 
have precious little hope just now.” 

“And has Miss Carrington heard of our Bella?” I asked, mis- 
chievously. 

“Good heavens! I hope not. That would be the death-blow to 
everything.” 

Yes, it struck me that there would be a weapon that Miss Kit would 
use with merciless power. 


(To be continued.) 
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INCIDENTS IN SOUTHERN INDIA DURING 
; THE MUTINY YEARS 1857-1858. 


In the memoirs of the late Colonel Meadows Taylor (an old friend but 
no relative of mine) occurs a public history and description of a some- 
what remote and obscure district within His Highness the Nizam’s 
dominions, called the State of Shorapore. Never of sufficient impor- 
tance, either from position, size, or revenue, to find any prominent place 
in the history of the Hyderabad kingdom, this small province obtained 
a certain propriety only from three distinct causes. First, the connec- 
tion with it of Colonel Meadows Taylor, as political officer; second, 
the effete, debased, and miserable character of its-last rajah; third, his 
insurrection against the British government in 1858, his capture and 
death, and the total collapse of his dynasty forever. 

Meadows Taylor’s connection with Shorapore lasted about ten years. 
During the minority of the rajah he acted as a sort of regent and 
general comptroller of the revenues and administration, and he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the province from a state of debt and disorder, which 
he replaced by good management, resulting in economy, wealth, and 
prosperity. To those who were as well acquainted with Meadows 
Taylor as I was, it will be nothing new to state that, in addition to his 
good temper, courteous manners, and sociable as well as hospitable qual- 
ities, he was both a remarkable and a talented man. Remarkable, 
because, commencing life at the early age of eighteen as a soldier of 
fortune in a foreign country, and under a native government, he edu- 
cated himself to a proficiency in languages and duties which qualified 
him for any post in the country, military or civil, and obtained for him 
recognition and reward from the government he served ; talented, inas- 
much as—the sphere of his own personal observation, knowledge, and 
experience being limited, and in spite of much hard work and daily- 
recurring business—he found time for reading and keeping himself in- 
formed on all the important historic and political evenjs of the day ; he 
found time to write novels, such as “The Confessions of a Thug,” 
“Tara,” etc.; and, in addition to all these, he acted as special corre- 
spondent to the Times, his letters to which journal served to make him 


1 Reprinted from the London Army and Navy Magazine. 
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an Indian historian of the period in which he lived. Whatever may 
be public opinion of him as an author, he has left behind him sufficient 
proof of intellectual power of no mean order. I am personally aware 
that the inhabitants of Shorapore had the highest respect for Meadows 
Taylor, and feared the moral influence which his character and position 
commanded throughout the district. One can imagine that the “State 
of Shorapore” was not exactly a pleasant place to live in for a solitary 
European, when General Fraser describes it as “a wild and barbarous 
district, replete with disorder and irregularity of every conceivable 
kind.” 

The rajah of Shorapore was a child of seven years, or thereabouts, 
when Meadows Taylor took him in hand. He learned first Canarese, 
his own language, then Hindostani, Mahratta, and English. His rev- 
enues increased during his minority ; and in 1847, after payment of all ex- 
penses, there was a surplus of ten thousand pounds. The rajah’s mother, 
a wicked and depraved woman, had the boy’s horoscope taken when he 
was four, and it said that he was fated to die in his twenty-fourth year. 
In accordance with. Indian custom the rajah came of age at eighteen, 
and his country was handed over to him. From that moment com- 
menced his decadence. Weak and vain, pampered and flattered, he 
soon became an easy prey to his own vices and the scheming people 
about him. All his ready money was soon expended in debauchery, 
drinking, and presents to his myrmidons, and he became notorious 
throughout the land for possessing vices of the very worst and most 
disgusting kind. It was in 1852 the young rajah came of age, and 
on the following he lost the advice and counsels of Meadows Taylor, 
and became his own master. For five years he went from bad to worse, 
and in 1857 the mutiny found him a young chief of bad character and 
no means, but with a body of ten thousand armed troops who would 
obey him even in the worst cause. Offers of increased territory, and 
presents of money, soon tempted him to forget that all he had was 
owing to the British government, and his name was soon entered among 
the disaffected chiefs of Southern India. It was curious how the pre- 
diction of his horoscope came to be fulfilled, because there were reasons 
to believe it might be tided over. Early in 1858 the rajah of Shora- 
pore was in open rebellion. The story of our attack upon his city, the 
rajah’s miserable fears and flight, will be told hereafter; but his sub- 
sequent fate is told by Meadows Taylor in these words: “The rajah 
of Shorapore had been sentenced to death; but the resident had com- 
muted his sentence to transportation for life, which was the most his 
power admitted gof. This sentence had, however, been still further 
commuted by the governor-general to four years’ imprisonment in a 
fortress near Madras (I think Chenglepur). In addition the rajah 
was to be allowed to have such of his wives as he pleased with him, 
and his own servants. If he showed evidence of reform and steadiness, 
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his principality was to be restored to him.” Here was the chance that 
the prediction regarding his death might prove false; but that was not 
to be. Hardly had his family received the intelligence of his reprieve 
than an express reached the city with this short dispatch: “The rajah 
of Shorapore shot himself this morning dead, as he arrived at his first 
encampment. I will write particulats when I know them.” In this 
manner was the prediction of his death accomplished, because in a few 
days more the rajah would have completed his twenty-fourth year. 
He had left Secunderabad a prisoner in charge of a military guard, 
with an English officer to command, and this is what happened. “ He 
had traveled in a palankeen, with the officer commanding his escort 
near him all the way to their camp. When they arrived, the officer 
took off his belt, in which was a loaded revolver, hung it over a chair, 
and went outside the tent. While washing his face a moment after- 
wards he heard a shot, and, running back, found the rajah lying on 
the ground quite dead. The ball had entered his stomach and passed 
through the spine.” 

Whether the act was intentional or accidental can never be known, 
but its result was the death of the last rajah of Shorapore, who left no 
issue, and whose territory thenceforth passed to the sovereign of Hyder- 
abad, His Highness the Nizam, to whom it was presented by the Brit- 
ish government in return for his firmness and loyalty during the muti- 
nies in the north. 

It happened that in the mutiny years I was in charge as deputy 
commissioner of a district in His Highness the Nizam’s dominions, 
called the Raichore Doab, so named after its principal town—now a 
railway station, midway on the line from Madras to Bombay—and 
from its position between the rivers Kistna and Toongbudra, which 
meet at a point at its eastern extremity where stands the ancient town 
and former city of Kurnool. Bounded on the north by Shorapore, on 
the south by the district of Bellary, and on the west by those of Dhar- 
war and Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency, the Raichore Doab forms 
the remotest southwest corner of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. 
Its extent is six thousand square miles, and its revenue in those days 
was thirteen lacs of rupees. We possessed a civil and military sta- 
tion at Lingsoogoor, where our strength and weakness in Europeans 
and natives consisted in two civil and five English military officers, at- 
tached to a force consisting of a detachment of artillery with two guns, 
a troop of irregular cavalry and a regiment of infantry, all belonging 
to the Hyderabad contingent, and composed entirely of men recruited 
from the northern districts of India, which at that time were in a state 
of revolution and war. So far, in spite of many efforts, the tide of re- 
bellion had not as yet flowed south ; but our peculiar situation, isolated 
from any assistance (the nearest military aid being at Bellary, ninety 
miles off), was one not only of grave doubt and anxiety, but of doubt 
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which must be hidden and anxiety which must be suppressed. So far 
as physical force went, the station, treasury, district, and ourselves were 
at the mercy of that small body of troops at Lingsoogoor. Informa- 
tion and news reached the bazaar every day in that mysterious manner 
common to India, and all the events in Northern India were as well 
known to every sepoy and sowar as they were to ourselves. Fully 
aware of this, the commanding officer .Colonel Wyndham, and I took 
good care to communicate freely to the native officers every item of 
news which appeared in the daily papers, and took them entirely into 
our confidence in regard to the safety and welfare of our station and 
its inhabitants. We used to hold councils of war in the morning, and 
receive reports of any unusual occurrence, such as the arrival of any 
fanatics from the north, or any attempt from any quarter to tamper 
with the sepoys. I am bound to say we received the most loyal sup- 
port from those native officers, and during those troublous times it was 
their fidelity and loyalty to us that prevented a spirit of insubordination 
or rebellion ever reaching their men. The Jemadar commanding the 
cavalry came from Delhi; his family, at the time it was besieged by 
our troops, were in Delhi, and he used to come to me constantly for 
any additions to the news otherwise received. On the fall of Delhi, 
which this officer heard of as soon as I did, he came to me, held out 
the handle of his sword for me to touch, in token that that sword was 
at my service to use, and asked me to assist him in procuring the earli- 
est possible information about his family. There was a sense of duty 
and loyalty to the government he served throughout this man’s acts, 
which remind one of that honor and chivalry in a soldier of which our 
own country is so justly proud. One other curious feature about our 
native personnel was that the cavalrymen were all Mussulmans, while 
the infantry were Hindoos ; and the inhabitants of the bazaar and can- 
tonment were of mixed local races and castes, having nothing in com- 
mon with either, and possessing as a whole distinctly separate interests 
and inclinations. Owing to this fact, a combination among them all 
seemed highly improbable; nor was it, to my knowledge, ever attempted. 
In my own office I had the earliest and best information from every 
side, and for this purpose had established an express service of villagers 
to carry letters at any hour, in addition to the ordinary post, when the 
packet bore my signature, or had attached to it a feather, which signi- 
fies speed. Thus I possessed rapid communication with Hyderabad on 
the north, Bellary on the south, and Belgaum and Dharwar on the west. 
All these were military posts, watching the course of events, and more 
or less prepared for action at any moment. Our greatest danger lay in 
the armed population of the provinces of Hyderabad. Arabs, Rohillas, 
and mercenaries of all sorts spread. about in small bodies throughout 
the country, ready at any moment to loot a village or fight the author- 
ities ; these men seemed easy tools for the messengers from Nana Sahib 
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and others, sent to stimulate rebellion through the land. No one could 
tell whether success would lie with the evil counselors known to be in- 
citing the people, or with the great influence and wisdom of Sir Salar 
Jung. It is well known that Hyderabad remained faithful, and to this 
cause alone we owed the safety of Southern India. Emissaries from 
the north, visiting every station and every man of any note, urging 
combination and rebellion, were busy on every side; the sepoys of the 
Hyderabad contingent were tampered with at every military post, and 
the whole of the southern Mahratta country was ripe for rebellion. 
Towards the latter months of 1857, news from Belgaum reached us 
that rebels were about in gangs, but no organized movement had as yet 
occurred. Then came an occasional murder of English officials, and 
the employment of the Mahratta horse, under Captain W. A. Kerr, to 
pursue and hunt down bodies of armed men in open rebellion and try- 
ing to raise the country. This body of horse were of the greatest 
service, because, aided by the constant watchfulness of the civil officers, 
their rapid movements from one side of a district to another prevented 
the assembling of any very large number of rebels at one time in any 
given spot. But my information showed clearly enough that the chief 
zemindars, rajahs, and heads of districts bordering on my province had 
been induced to believe it was to their interest to join the rebel cause, 
and were only awaiting the proper moment to do so. It was no doubt 
intended by the northern plotters that a general rising of the whole 
southern Mahratta country, and such parts of Hyderabad as would 
agree to join, should take place simultaneously at a preconcerted signal, 
but these objects were defeated by the progress of events in the north. 
Intelligence of demoralization among the mutinous troops, of victories 
by the British arms in every contest of any importance, and of the grad- 
ual ascendency. and power of the English government in India, dis- 
turbed the conspirators acting as enemies of that power in the south, 
and effectually disposed of all hope of an extensive and general rising 
either in Hyderabad or among the Mahrattas. At the same time, the 
governments of Bombay and Madras were as well aware as I was that, 
in my neighborhood, among some few of the Mahratta chiefs and rajahs, 
there still existed a spirit of disaffection, which it behooved us to watch 
and guard against. Measures were at once taken to meet any emer- 
gency. A field force was ready for moving in the Belgaum district, 
not far from the Hyderabad frontier; a.similar body of troops, prepared 
to march at a moment’s notice, was encamped at Bellary; and our small 
force at Lingsoogoor could have been under arms and on the move in 
a few hours. This state of preparation lasted for some weeks without 
any overt act of rebellion taking place; and all chance of any action 
being necessary on our part might have gradually passed away, with 
the continuance of news of subsidence in the rebellion of Northern 
India, had it not been for the foolishness and depravity of my neighbor, 
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the rajah of Shorapore. This young man was in correspondence with 
me, and his letters professed loyalty and devotion to the state; but, to 
my knowledge, his acts were opposed to his professions, and I told him 
so. He was not only in constant communication with suspected rebels 
on the Mahratta side, but he received secret emissaries, sent from dis- 
affected northern parts purposely to tamper with the Hyderabad chiefs 
and rajahs. He commenced a sort of preparation of his own troops, 
that mercenary body of Beydurs of whom Meadows Taylor makes fre- 
quent mention ; and he entertained in his service one hundred Rohillas 
and Arabs from Hyderabad. ‘This last act may have been dictated by 
fear as well as disaffection, but it was one which in Hyderabad was 
understood to mean resistance or fighting. I told the rajah that all he 
was doing was well known to me and to the government, and advised 
him at once to dismiss his Arab and Rohilla retainers, and send them 
back to Hyderabad. He did not answer for a long time, nor did he 
do as I advised. 

About the time of these occurrences I was invested by the resident 
with full powers of a judge, under a special act passed as a temporary 
measure to provide for times of rebellion and disturbance. I could try 
rebels with arms in open rebellion, and hang them, if necessary, on my 
own authority. There was not much cause for the exercise of this 
power, as my own district was as yet undisturbed, but the knowledge 
of it (soon communicated through Brahmins in my office to the whole 
country) probably had some slight moral effect. It was not long before 
I became assured that the imbecile and debauched rajah of Shorapore 
was being urged, by those around him, to take up arms and rebel 
against the government. The Beydurs had assembled in large numbers 
at Shorapore, the Rohillas and Arabs were on active service, guns were 
placed in position, ammunition served out, the gates closed, and the 
fort of Shorapore placed in a state of defense. I reported these cir- 
cumstances, and said that the time had come when we must take action 
against Shorapore, or the rajah and his mercenaries might take it into 
their heads to cross my boundary and march against us. 

Everything was done by the resident at Hyderabad to save the 
rajah of Shorapore from open rebellion. He even sent his own assist- 
ant on a political mission direct to the rajah, who was always either too 
drunk or too silly to listen to him. Early in February, 1858, this 
officer, Captain Rose Campbell, received information that the Arabs, 
Rohillas, and Beydurs intended to open the campaign by attacking his 
camp and murdering him. This news, communicated to us at Lingsoo- 
goor, brought Captain Arthur Wyndham and his regiment of infantry 
under the walls of Shorapore on the 7th February, while a field force, 
consisting of part of the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, Forty-seventh 
Native Infantry, four guns, some Madras cavalry and Mysor horse, 
under Colonel Hughes, were encamped twelve miles off. I offered my 
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services to guide this column to Shorapore, and Colonel Hughes was 
good enough to allow me to act as his aide-de-camp. We started early 
in the evening, and, with the assistance of native guides, I led the 
column across the river to my frontier, so that after marching all night, 
we arrived within a mile of the fort at 4 a.m. My first duty was to 
find Colonel Wyndham, which I did at daylight, and was directed by 
Colonel Hughes to tell him to bring his regiment up and join the 
Madras column, in support, as Colonel Hughes intended to attack the 
fort at once. On riding over to Wyndham with the message, a distance 
of about two miles, he told me that he had been attacked in the night 
by a force of Rohillas and Arabs, who had made a sortie from Shora- 
pore, with a view of cutting up his regiment; that he had repulsed 
them; that his men had been under arms all night, and had had no 
water ; so that he would be unable to move for some little time. This 
would not suit Colonel Hughes at all. Directly he heard Wyndham’s 
reply he dismounted, took off his forage-cap, and from its lining pro- 
duced a pencil and clean piece of paper, on which he wrote an order 
on his saddle. Turning round to me, he said, “Give that to Colonel 
Wyndham and tell him to come up at once.” This was soon done, and 
on my return I found the column formed in order of battle. Daylight 
revealed the position of the rebels and ourselves. Less than a mile to 
the north of us lay the grim fort of Shorapore. At its foot a broad 
level of dry rice-fields, and between that and our position a range of 
small hills covered with boulders and brush-wood, and now occupied by 
parties of Rohillas and skirmishers sent out from Shorapore. ‘These 
men opened fire upon us as soon as they could see, and our troops at 
once advanced in the following order: artillery on the right, Seventy- 
fourth Highlanders, Forty-seventh Regiment, in the centre, cavalry on 
the left, Wyndham’s regiment in support. The Seventy-fourth threw 
out skirmishers, who opened fire wherever they could see the enemy, 
and, supported by the companies behind, went straight at the small 
hills, dislodging the Rohillas and making them retire. Meanwhile the 
guns in the fort had opened fire in a very feeble manner, and were 
speedily answered by our artillery. Those small hills alluded to were 
of no great extent, and were soon taken. Colonel Hughes seeing this, 
ordered me to tell Captain Lawson, commanding artillery, to advance 
one hundred yards nearer the fort, and then to desire the Highlanders 
to keep up with the guns. I found Lawson performing his toilet in 
rear of his guns, firing rapidly, and, after giving him the message, rode 
on. His brother, in the Highlanders, was the next man I came across, 
commanding the skirmishers of his regiment. He looked very fat 
about the chest, and, as I came up, said, mysteriously, “ Stop a minute.” 
Unbuttoning his shell jacket, he pulled out a bottle of hock, and handed 
it up to me to take a pull. These two little episodes are characteristic 
of the brothers Lawson, each a good soldier and a good fellow in his 
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own line. And now, the small hills being cleared, and our line close 
on the paddy flats, occurred an incident by no means creditable to our 
cavalry, and which I observed on my way back to the colonel’s posi- 
tion. A small party of Rohillas, carrying a standard, were crossing 
the flat, retreating towards a small gate of the fort, when our cavalry 
officers on the left saw them, and instantly resolved to charge. No 
time was to be lost, and Captains Newbury and Stewart, after giving 
the order, started. As a body the cavalry did not follow, but, being 
well mounted, the two officers went at great speed, racing for the stand- 
ard, As they approached, finding escape impossible, the Rohillas stood 
and -took aim. Newbury was shot in the stomach, fell off, and died 
soon afterwards, and Stewart received a severe sword-cut on the head, 
which knocked him over. Their men were nowhere, and did nothing, 
for the Rohillas found time to pick up Newbury’s helmet, escaping into 
the fort, where they laid their trophy at the rajah’s feet and received 
rewards. . 

All the enemy now being cleared outside, it only remained to take 
the fort; but, knowing that the Bombay force, under Colonel Malcolm, 
was close to the western frontier of Shorapore, and was moving rapidly 
on the city, Colonel Hughes, much against his inclination, thought it 
right to await their arrival for a combined attack, which, however, was 
not destined to take place. Information of our intention to storm and 
take the city next morning was quite sufficient for the rajah, upon whom 
Meadows Taylor says it had the following effect: “ When this reached 
the ears of the rajah, and he heard, also, that Colonel Malcolm’s force 
had with it a large proportion of English troops, who, together with 
two companies of the Seventy-fourth Highlanders, under Colonel 
Hughes, made a sufficiently imposing array, he saw there was no chance 
of escape except by flight; and in the evening, accompanied by a few 
horsemen, he left Shorapore, and proceeded direct to Hyderabad.” 

Malcolm and Hughes next morning marched into the city unop- 
posed, and a good deal of looting took place before it could be stopped. 
Then a prize committee was formed, and all private loot ordered to be 
given up. Being myself away from my district without leave, I re- 
turned at once to Lingsoogoor, where the news from the west pointed 
to an early rising of some of the small chiefs, or zemindars, in Dhar- 
war and Belgaum. About this time, too, many of my own people had 
been tampered with, and I hardly knew in what exact spot the first 
outbreak in my district would take place. 

It happened that among the disaffected zemindars of the Dharwar 
was one Bheem Rao, of Moondurgi, a Brahmin, who had been formerly 
in the service of government, and retired to take possession of and 
live on his own estate, which had been lately surveyed and assessed by 
the government officials. It was said that he was displeased and dis- 
satisfied with the settlement, and was ready to join others in rebellion 
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against the English. His estate lay not far from the southwest corner 
of my district, with which he was well acquainted and in constant com- 
munication. The chief place of importance in that corner was a hill- 
fort, called Kopaldroog, in which was situated the local government 
office and treasury. It was a strong place, rising out of plains all around, 
and could not have been taken by rebels except through treachery. 
Meadows Taylor says of Kopaldroog,—“ It is a marvelous fort indeed, 
being entirely impregnable. It consists of two fortifications, one encir- 
cling the town, which had been remodeled by the French engineers in 
Tippoo’s service, and all the bastions and cavaliers filled with embrasures 
and ramparts for heavy guns, the other fortification being of the great 
granite rock within the enceinte, the batteries of which command every 
portion of the land below, on all sides, to a great distance. This hill- 
fort must be upwards of five hundred feet high, and is inaccessible 
except by a flight of very rude rough steps, which wind in and out 
among the rocks, and in some places extremely narrow and unsafe.” 
There were several old guns in the upper batteries, and at the summit 
was a circular battery having just below it some deep cisterns in the 
naked rock, which contained beautiful clear water. 

It was quite the end of May, 1858, when I received an express 
from Kopal that Bheem Rao, with some four hundred armed men, had 
crossed my frontier and marched to Kopaldroog, having arranged with 
the Killedar to deliver up the keys of the fort to him. Colonel Hughes 
was then with his force in the Bellary district, on the south of the river 
Toongabudra. The news of Bheem Rao and his rebels having seized 
my fort of Kopal, together with the records and treasury, which con- 
tained only about three thousand rupees, reached Hughes as soon as it 
did me. He marched at once, and sent me word to join him. Owing 
to Wyndham, with some Highlanders and his own regiment, being 
detained to guard Shorapore, there were at Lingsoogoor only two guns 
and twenty-five cavalry sabres. With these I marched the same after- 
noon, and by traveling all night, covered the whole distance of thirty- 
six miles, and at daylight found Hughes in position before the walls of 
Kopal. 

As usual with Indian forts, the outer wall was composed entirely of 
mud, upon which a cannon-ball makes very little impression. Hughes 
opened fire at once on the principal gate, and the stone portions of 
wall which supported and strengthened it, intending from that point 
to storm the fort, placed his infantry in readiness to advance, and sur- 
rounded the whole fort with small parties of horse. Bheem Rao had 
obtained possession of Kopaldroog by bribery and treachery, but he 
found himself now in a trap from which there was no escape. It was 
not long before the people of the town and the rebels perceived that 
our guns would soon make a breach. Bheem Rao and his armed men 
retired to the citadel, and closed the gates. On this, the townspeople 
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at once exhibited white flags along the walls, and shortly afterwards 
themselves opened the outer gates. 

Such garrison as Bheem Rao possessed were now surrounded in the 
inner fort of stone, and our soldiers were ready to attack. By this 
time, however, the rebels had lost all heart, and some among them opened 
the gates of the citadel. The Highlanders rushed in, firing at and 
killing every opponent. Bheem Rao himself, running across a rock 
hoping to reach a small sally-port of escape, was shot by a Highlander 
in the ear, and fell dead on the spot, and the remainder of the rebels 
surrendered. I took possession at once—after seeing the body of Bheem 
Rao and having it identified—of the office records and treasury ; the 
troops were withdrawn to their camps ; the townspeople visited me and 
brought supplies; and by the afternoon everything appeared, outwardly, 
as if no rebellion had taken place. My official duty lay in executing 
justice on the traitor who delivered up the keys and fort to Bheem Rao. 
He was soon found, tried, and hung the same evening. All the re- 
mainder of the rebels were tried by a military court, and many of them 
sentenced to be shot. This summary conclusion of Bheem Rao’s ad- 
ventures effectually extinguished any sparks of rebellion or disaffection 
in that part of the country, and, in fact, proved to be the last occasion 
requiring the employment of our troops in the open field in Southern 
India. 

Captain Rarpu N. Taytor, 


Late Madras Staff Corps. 





BEYOND AND BACK AGAIN. 


Captain SPOONER was a lonely man, of quiet habits and simple tastes, 
who liked nothing better than spring violets, and hated nothing more 
than the dust and bustle of crowded streets. He was wont to dream 
much upon the things both of earth and heaven; believed in special 
providences, which, he said, were mere local interpretations of a general 
fact, like the separate sparkle of sunshine thrown off by each little 
ripple on the bay, and so the captain strove to extract from every 
incident in life its appropriate lesson, with, probably, the usual result 
of a view largely colored by the opinions and wishes of the moment. 
Regularly came to him the duties and relaxations of each day ; the former 
of which he discharged in his office, while the latter took him in soli- 
tary rambles over the country upon a horse that botanized in harmony 
with his master, so far as generical differences of taste allowed. 

The leisure of peace was consecrated by the captain to all manner 
of investigation, from the campaigns of Joshua to the visions of Swe- 
denborg, on the genealogy of words and the possibilities of chemistry ; 
but at present he was enjoying his afternoon ride through the pine- 
woods with reference partly to the pulmonary benefits of terebinthine 
and partly to specimens of the carnivorous sun-dew, and he had recently 
read several speculations upon what lies “beyond the gates,” and his 
thoughts readily took a celestial direction. 

True and trite enough it is to every man that “ Heaven is farther 
off than when he was a boy.” Its glories seem to recede into misty 
uncertainties, very slightly clarified by the compound adjectives of 
sensational preaching. “The low sun makes the color,” and the noon- 
day of eschatology lies far in the future. If, however, our ideas of 
heaven want body, it is doubtless because the body to terms of which 
we are now limited is in no respect like what we shall be. Still, “the 
captive beats against the bars,” and would tempt the mysteries of un- 
known worlds. But the most creative imagination can only cross the 
abyss from this side in vehicles of térrestrial construction. Celestial 
sights and sounds, even as told by Swedenborg, are of the earth, earthy. 
There is a legal idea of heaven as a place where one can sit at nisi 
prius all day long and play whist all night, while Sydney Smith rose 
to the conception of eating foie gras to the sound of trumpets. The 
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old heathen poet was possessed of much finer sensibilities appar- 
ently,— 


‘There the sun with glorious ray, 
Chasing shady night away, 
Makes an everlasting day, 
Where souls in fields of purple rosies play ; 
Others in verdant plains disport, 
Crowned with trees of every sort,— 
Trees that never fruit do bear, 
But always in the blossom are.”’ 


Conservative Uncle John waives all discussion, insisting that the 
chief end of man here and hereafter is “to glorify God and serve him 
forever.” Certainly. But how and where? And the question evokes 
only the old imagery of harp, psalm, and pearl. 

Surely, quoth the captain, this life is a discipline for that which is 
to come. What is learned here is to be useful there. And God created 
this world and saw that it was good, at least before man spoiled it with 
his violence. Here in these very woods the air is laden with the breath 
of pine and flower that are his handiwork. The sunlight flashes 
through the shadows, lighting up yonder a tangle of gray moss, and 
here a holly-bush, spangled with berries of red. Nothing could be 
purer than this blue sky, nothing brighter than that veil of golden 
cloud, nor any path lead straighter to the infinite than this long glade 
that opens on the gulf, far out over which glided a solitary sail,— 


‘“¢One moment white, then lost forever.’”’ 


What can we do more than the savage who paints a hereafter with the 
colors of his choicest experience?— 


‘« By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments of the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues,— 
The hunter and the deer a shade.” 


Shall there be new heavens and a new earth, and shall there be no 
May-days, no trailing arbutus hidden under the green leaves, none of 
the sweet clover of June, nothing of the harvest of October? “ Verily,” 
thought the captain, as he took in a mighty breath of the air that came 
up through the pines from the sea, “verily, even my bit of the world 
here would make a very satisfactory heaven.” 

Just then a gnat flew into the captain’s eye. The pain was intense. 
He dropped the reins and thrust his handkerchief under the smarting 
lids, only to irritate them more, A rabbit sprang out upon the path. 
The horse shied violently, and® the captain found himself prostrate 
among the brakes, his presence of mind vindicated by the fact that 
he still kept his handkerchief, and diligently proceeded with its use. 
While he thought with vexed wonder how great an ache so small a 
creature made he heard a faint halloo, and visible in the distance was his 
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runaway steed in the custody of a semi-naked negro. The captain came 
up, and, holding before the impromptu hostler a dime, “John,” said he, 
slowly wiping away his tears, “ John, whatever heaven may be, re- 
member there are no gnats there.” 

Trifles like these, then, make up our sorrows and delights; a bit of 
sunshine, a waft of perfume, and we say, O soul, enjoy thyself forever! 
A sting of pain, a blast of storm, and, behold, we cry, It is better for 
me to die than to live. . 

The captain was now in the way to secure a “‘ Science of Being” by 
the process of exclusion. He modestly deferred, for the present, any 
assertions as to what heaven was, though more confident as to what it 
was not. Some further police is necessary before the millennium. Celes- 
tial zoology might admit the existence of the minister’s old mare, and 
the doctrine of compensation should provide for the costermonger’s 
donkey, to say nothing of the problem of cats and canaries, but noxious 
plants and animals, being simple incarnations of life already poisoned 
in its flow downwards through the evil hearts of men, shall be burned 
up in the fires of the last day. 

In the office of the captain were gathered his books. Here was the 
trysting-place to which he could summon Miss Martineau or Maud 
and be certain both would come, whether busy with the mysteries of 
mesmerism or dancing to the strains of flute and bassoon. Here also 
were waiting Brahma and the Vedas, or Uncle Remus aud his stories. 
Within these four walls were solemn joys known only to the initiated. 
Mighty machinery is laboring and huge ships are buffeting with wind 
and wave to lay their treasures in goodly octavos at the feet of the 
seeker. Gutenberg and Aldus are his saints, and he believes heartily 
in the immaculate conception of the press.: Blissful moments are those 
which witness the arrival of closely-knotted bundles from some metro- 
politan Mudie, in which is a long-planned selection, the inspiration of 
the children of Mnemosyne. Nor do Houris alone visit his dreams: 
They abide with him ever in all the varied charms of primer, pica, and 
nonpareil, 

As the captain’s eye, now restored to service, wandered lovingly 
along the library-shelves, dwelling each moment upon some familiar ac- 
quaintance, he felt how completely they sympathized with all his moods, 
nor ever failed, moreover, in that happy unobtrusiveness which knows 
that at times no consolation is so sweet as that of a dumb presence. 

At the open window a vine was tossing its leaves in the wind, while 
the sunshine painted their play upon the opposite wall, until a cloud came 
up out of the west and breezes, freshened with cool sea-spray, rustled 
through the leaves of the magnolia. 

Very pleasant and comfortable it was as the captain looked up, and 
then turned over another leaf, reading: “To the man of business with 
a taste for books, who through the day has struggled in the battle of 
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life with all its irritating rebuffs and anxieties, what a blessed season of 
pleasurable repose opens upon him as he enters his sanctum, where 
every article wafts to him a welcome and every book is a personal 
friend !” l 

Shall, then, a man’s learning die with him? Truly do we labor 
and others gather the fruit. He that would save for one he loves often 
saves for those he hates. The very prizes we collect so eagerly and 
esteem so highly will in a few short years be tossed about the trays of 
some Nassau Street itinerant. Yet it is written that before Solomon 
lay all the treasures of this earth awaiting his choice, and the divine 
voice said, “ Because thou hast asked wisdom and knowledge for thyself 

. wisdom and knowledge is granted thee, and riches and wealth and 
honor.” It is possible that once beyond the grave the atomic theory, 
and even the Athanasian creed, will very inadequately fit the facts, at 
least on their farther side; but, quoth the captain, “ No man will be the 
worse who takes more delight in Plato than Torquemada, or who pre- 
fers Wordsworth to Wall Street. The most narrow-minded literalist 
cannot deny that there are books in heaven, though no mention is made 
of publishers, and where ledgers are to be found one might reasonably 
hope for Lamb.” And, looking up again, he passed his volumes in 
review, gleaming in purple and gold, and said, “ Perhaps it was bold 
to expect anything like the other life under the pines, but surely I have 
it here.” 

Just then clouds of dust swept in from the street and, like the har- 
pies of Strophades, swooped upon person, book, and table, filling the 
room with the vile débris of townward travel as the storm passed down 
the road. Finally the aggressive refuse eddied itself to rest on desk 
and shelf. Morocco and gilding looked out in dim eclipse, Socrates 
seemed foolish, Erasmus sober, Tennyson cacophonous, and the cap- 
tain remembered with penitent thankfulness that the old-fashioned 
heaven was paved with gold and built up with all manner of precious 
stones, and resounded with the murmur of crystal streams. 

“ After all,” concluded the captain, “St. John knew what he was 
talking about. In the streets of his Jerusalem there shall be neither 
sorrow nor crying, and there can be no dust there.” 

That evening as the captain went to bed and the day’s ideas drifted 
by, in those moments when consciousness gets cross-eyed and we seem 
to see double, looking curiously out from one self upon the other just 
ready to “roll down the gulfs of sleep,” his faith in St. John was a 
little cbscured. Verily, night with its recompense of rest and the morn- 
ing with its renewed glow of life may well be a heavenly experience. 
Bright visions and sweet thoughts have come to all of us out of the 
darkness. It can bring no fear to the soul that is not afraid. of itself. 
Is not rest the prominent feature of the orthodox elysium in many a 
New England farm-house, where man and maid are wont to go forth 
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to their daily task at the break of dawn? Did not Swedenborg see 
beds in heaven with, doubtless,,an innate power of self-adjustment, 
and with pillows of down from angels’ wings? Shall we always, then, 
be in the midst of “that fierce glory which beats upon the throne”? 
Has twilight no charms and the silent midnight no memories to be re- 
called with tender regret in that “sacred high eternal noon”? Rather 
shall Immortality have its shadow, if not of care, yet of repose. And 
the captain fell asleep. 

Outside the harbor bar there was a storm. Gray clouds trailed 
heavily past the water. The wind swept up the slope burdened with 
the smell of weed and wreck along the reef, where the surf was beating 
with monotonous roar. The branches of the old oak that served as 
roof-tree were writhing and tossing in the blast. It was a night to 
dream of danger and disaster, and the captain was suddenly wakened 
to an atmosphere that seemed full of strange sounds and even of in- 
visible presences. In the distance a door swung to with a hollow roar, 
and above something fell with a dull jar that died out at once, as if 
smothered in the fear of its own noise. The captain searched in vain 
for a light. The mystery of darkness was upon him and defied any 
attempt of memory or reason. Window and stair, table and shelf, had 
all changed places, and nothing was familiar to the touch. Stealthy 
footfalls seemed to follow him, and stifled breathings were heard when- 
ever he turned. Whatever he put his hand upon either shrank from 
his approach or grew rigid with menace, and when he finally gained 
the entry and called for his orderly the very tones of his voice seemed 
not his, but another’s. A light appeared in the passage, footsteps dis- 
engaged themselves from the confusion, matter began to orient itself, 
mind to assert its control, and the captain, with many a contrite shake 
of the head, repeated, “ And there shall be no night there, and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun.” 

It happened among the incidents of service that the captain changed 
his station, but he carried his cares and problems with him, if not his 
furniture, no tariff hampering the transit of the former, still among 
which were his attempts at a reconstruction of the “Science of Being.” 
As essential elements, the landscape, the library, and the night-time 
had been tried and found wanting, except with conditions and reserva- 
tions that naturally interfered with the simplicity and universal appli- 
cation of statement so characteristic of our best science. Exceptions 
only show that a fag end or two is still outside our reach, and until 
this is wholly gathered in there is no telling how much slack is un- 
accounted for. 

After much speculation, it appeared to the captain that music 
afforded an infinity of resource well worth exploration. There was no 
heresy here either, at least at the starting-point. Song and trumpet 
are approved elements of all Catholic eschatology. It is more than 
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probable that the strains which the great masters have made immortal 
were all of them but echoes from a higher and better world. There 
shall be many a spiritualized Trovatore, and such ravishing Sounds from 
Home as no exile or wanderer along the shores of earth has ever heard: 
The very stars in their courses sing as they roll, and Emerson himself 
experienced religion at an opera. Alexander felt that his conquests 
were incomplete without a Homer to sing them. Welcomes of celes- 
tial harmony have reached the ears of the dying, and if the ordinary 
sense has to be educated up to Wagner, there are none so dull as to 
find no melody in the voice of the robin and the lark. Here, if any- 
where, we seem to have substantial ground from which to push our 
researches into the regions whence no man has returned. 

Again it was midnight. Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub-dub. 

Clearly round the corner came the triumphant strains of the Hard- 
scrabble brass band. The captain sat straight up in bed. “ This is 
too much,” he groaned. And he thought of tom-toms reverberating in 
dull iteration through African jungles, or of the sacrificial drum that 
shook Aztec temples with its horrid clamor, or of the butcher Santerre, 
who drowned with his tambours the dying protest of a king. The 
captain well knew what was coming. From the yard, on the right, of 
Major O. Rockerty, commanding the Hardscrabble Fusileers, where fife 
and cymbals were now disburdening themselves of Garry Owen, etc., 
they would adjourn to the residence, on the left, of our worthy Mayor 
Schneider, for the performance of Die Wacht am Rhein. Then in 
front of the windows of the belle opposite would be a scrub-race of 
brass and reed through the intricacies of Am I not fondly thine own ? 
and yet another in honor of the rival beauty below, waiting to be duly 
assured, Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming, closing up towards morning 
with a grand medley under the editorial attic of the Hardscrabble 
Herald. 

The captain lay down and pensively ruminated, now to the sym- 
pathetic strains of John Brown’s Body. He determined to abandon 
entirely any attempt at the composition of what apparatus and pursuits 
might belong to heaven, confident only that no gnats, and no dust, and 
no darkness shall enter therein, nor in any wise the Hardscrabble 
brass band with their instruments, at all events. For the rest, he 
remains content with what was seen at Patmos. 


H. W. C. 





SHIPS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The English Navy, 1702-99—Copper Sheathing first used, 1728—The Royal Anne, 
1753—Naval Forces of the European Powers, 1783—Floating-Batteries at 
Gibraltar, 1782—English Frigates in the Eighteenth Century—Atlantic 
Charts—The First Schooner, 1714—The Continental Navy, 1775—New-Eng- 
land-built Ships of War—The Continental Frigate Alliance, 1778—The 
Victory, 1778—The America, 74, 1782—Fitch’s Original Steamboat, 1785-88 
—The Massachusetts, 1789—The Commencement of the United States Navy, 
1794-97—The Frigate United States, 1797. 


AT the commencement of the eighteenth century the royal navy con- 
sisted of 123’ ships of the line, including fourth-rates, 46 frigates, and 
87 fire-ships ; total, 256 vessels, mounting 9300 guns, and requiring 
52,000 men to completely man it. According to official tables, at 
the death of William III., March 8, 1702, the navy consisted of 272 
vessels of all classes, from first to hulks, tonning 159,020 tons. The 
annual sum allowed for its support was $4,650,653.30. In a century’ 
it had increased in vessels and personnel six-fold, and in expense 
twenty-fold. 

In 1728, Messrs. Robinson & Hanksbee, of London, took out the 
first patent on record for sheathing the bottoms of wooden vessels 
with metal.? They claimed the application of rolled sheets of copper, 
brass, tin, or tinned plates and other metals or minerals to vessels, 
according to the nature of the sea to be navigated. They also claimed 
to preserve the trunks of trees from decay by submitting them to heat 
to extract the vegetable juices, then the timber was to be impregnated 
with oil; after this a liquor prepared from sea-salt and the salts of 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, was to be forced into the pores of 
the wood, and thus to indurate and harden it. Thirty-three years, or 
a generation of life, elapsed after this patent before copper sheathing 


1 See ‘Ships of the Seventeenth Century,’ in the December (1883) number of 
THE UNITED SERVICE. 

2 See ‘‘ Some Buried Ships,’ THz UNITED SErvicez, May, 1883, for account of 
Trojan ship covered with a coating of lead. Also ‘‘ Ships of the Sixteenth Century,” 
in THe Unitep Service for November, 1883, for account of the crack ‘‘ Santa 
Anna,’’ 1535, sheathed below water and armored above water with lear 
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was experimented with in the conservative royal navy.’ It was not 
until November 1, 1761, that copper sheathing was placed on the bottom 
of H. B. M. frigate “ Alarm.” It soon showed its advantage, and 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, writing his father, under date “ Alcide, 
November 30, 1780,” says, “ Our present” (Sir George Rodney’s) “ fleet 
consists of fourteen sail of the line, all coppered but two, which have 
been hove down and are clean.” 

In 1753, Fielding, the novelist, seeing the “Royal Anne,” of 
eighteen hundred and nine tons, on the stocks at Woolwich, thought 
there was more of ostentation than real utility in having ships so vast 
and unwieldy. 

In 1783, at the close of our Revolutionary war, the naval forces of 
the principal great European powers were as follows : 


| 
1783. Great Britain. France, i Holland. 
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In 1781 there were four hundred and twenty-nine ships in the 
royal navy that mounted carronades, among which were eight 32- 
pounders, the first that had been employed. The carronades then on 
board ships of the royal navy were eight 32-pounders, four 24- 
pounders, three hundred and six 18-pounders, two hundred and eighty- 
six 12-pounders ; in all, six hundred and four carronades. 

The good effect of using copper bolts under the load draught of 
water having been satisfactorily proved, and it having been found there 
was no possibility of guarding iron bolts against the effects of copper 
sheathing, it was ordered in November, 1783, that in future ships of 
all classes of the royal navy should be copper fastened under the load- 
line draught of water, and by the end of the war of the American 
Revolution all the ships of the royal navy, of whatever class, were 
coppered. 

1714.—At the death of Queen Anne, August 1, 1714, the number 
of vessels of the royal navy were 247, with a tonnage of 167,219 tons. 
While the number of vessels had decreased twenty-five, the measure- 
ment had increased 8199 tons. 
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1727.—At the death of George I., June 11, 1727, the ships of the 
royal navy were 233, with a tonnage of 170,862, showing a further 
decrease in the number of ships and an increase in the tonnage. 

1760.—At the accession of George Lil. , October 25, 1765, the royal 
navy consisted of 412 vessels of all sorts, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 321,104, one hundred and forty more vessels than at the beginning 
of the century, and of rather more than double the aggregate tonnage. 

On the Ist of January, 1775, at the beginning of the American 
war, the royal navy comprised 340 vessels of all sorts, and on the 
20th of January, 1783, at its conclusion, the number of vessels had 
increased to 617; of these the ships of the line tonned 278,134 tons ; 
and those of 56 guns and under, a few smaller vessels being estimated, 
222,647 tons ; the total tonnage being 500,781 tons. 

The royal navy on the 1st of January, 1795, consisted of 599 
vessels of all sorts; in 1797, of 691 vessels; in 1799, of 803 ships, 
176 of which were ships of the line of over 56 guns, there being 627 
of all conceivable classes,—sixth-rates, floating-batteries, sloops rigged 
as ships or brigs, advice-boats, surveying vessels, barks, fire-ships, 
store-ships, tenders, luggers, hospital-ships, prison-ships, yachts, hoys, 
receiving-ships, hulks, ete. 

There was voted for the navy of Great Britain,— 


In 1700 . . . £90,000 extra. £184,342 ord. 7,000 seamen and marines. 
STIS os ss 120,000 + 40,000 ‘* “ 

720. ws | 82 217,918 13,500 

1730. . . 120,618 213,168 10,000 

1790. ws 199,704 35,000 

1750 . . . 197,896 293,625 10,000 

1760 . . . 200,000 232,629 70,000 

1770 . . . 283,687 406,380 16,000 

1780 . . . 697,908 885,381 85,000 

1790 . . . 490,360 708,276 20,000 

1799. . . 698,750 729,068 120,000 


1782.—At the siege of Gibraltar the French and Spaniards em- 
ployed floating-batteries, made by covering the sides with junk, raw 
hides, and timber. ‘The largest of these vessels was fourteen hundred 
tons, and carried a battery of 32-pounders. 

EnGLisH FRIGATES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—From 
1677, the date when first- and second-rates excluded two-decked ships, 
the frigate class was confined to the third, and three inferior rates. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century the first four rates of the 
royal navy received the name of “ships of the line,” and as such 
were placed in the line of battle in a fleet engagement, and the frigate, 
which acted the part of scout and whipper-in of the fleet, was restricted 
to the fifth- and sixth-rates. 

When first arranged, the ships of the line comprised all vessels of 

VoL. X.—No. 1. 7 
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over fifty guns, and frigates those under fifty to twenty guns. Later, 
ships with a single deck of guns were called “ sloops-of-war” ; ships 
having guns on a poop-deck and forecastle, corvettes ; ships with guns 
on a main- and spar-deck, frigates; and ships of the line were vessels 
having guns on three or more decks (lower, main-deck, and spar-deck). 
In 1727 frigates were of three classes,—viz., forty, thirty-two, and 
twenty guns, measuring six hundred, four hundred and twenty, and 
three hundred and seventy-four tons respectively, and mounting 12-, 
9-, and 6-pounders. Two new classes were added in 1740, the one a 
44-gun ship of about seven hundred and ten tons, with forty guns 
upon two decks, having batteries of 18- and 9-pounders, instead of 12’s 
and 6’s, with four 6-pounders in addition on the quarter-deck. The 
24-gun ship was of about four hundred and forty tons, and carried 
twenty 9-pounders on the main- or gun-deck, two 9-pounders on the 
spar-deck, and two 3-pounders on the quarter-deck. Within nine 
years thirty-eight 44’s were built, and several of the old 40’s made to 
carry four 6-pounders on the quarter-deck. In 1755 the old class of 
40’s became extinct. In 1748 a 28-gun ship of five hundred and 
eighty-five tons, and mounting twenty-four 9-pounders on her main- 
deck, and four 3-pounders on her quarter-deck, was constructed and 
proved a decided improvement on the old 24- and 30-gun class. This 
28 is the first ship which in the arrangement of her guns conveys any 
idea of the sailing-frigate of the nineteenth century. In 1757 two new 
classes, a 32 and a 36, were added. On the 9th of March, 1756, the 
Navy Board agreed with Robert Inwood to build a fifth-rate ship. 
This ship was to measure six hundred and seventy-one tons, and to 
mount twenty-six 9-pounders on her main-deck, four 6-pounders on 
the quarter-deck, and two 6-pounders on the forecastle. She was 
launched May 5, 1757, and called the “Southampton.” In August 
the “ Diana” was launched, and others of this class soon followed. 
The “ Alarm,” on which copper sheathing was first tried in the royal 
navy, was of this class. Smaller ships continued to be designated as 
frigates. Between 1757 and 1760 four ships were built for the royal 
navy, and as many captured, which averaged three hundred and 
twelve tons only, and mounted from fourteen to eighteen guns. Not 
long after the latter date these ships became known as “ sloops-of-war.” 
The “Southampton” was really the first genuine frigate of English 
build constructed to carry guns on a single, whole, or main-deck, and 
on a quarter-deck and forecastle. She bore the character of a good 
gunboat and sailer, and after a successful career of fifty-six years 
was wrecked in 1813 on a reef in the Crooked Island Passage. The 
36-gun frigates of the third quarter of the eighteenth century averaged 
seven hundred and twenty tons, and were armed with four additional 
6-pounders on the quarter-deck. Three of this class and rate only 
were built, viz., the “ Pallas,” the “ Brilliant,” and the “ Venus.” 
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In 1774 twenty-nine of the old 44’s were built. Like their pre- 
decessors, they were crank and carried their guns too low. After 
several attempts to improve them they were deprived of their lower- 
deck guns, fitted with poops, and converted into store-ships. 

The first admiralty order establishing the 38-gun frigate is dated 
September 30, 1779, and marks their first appearance. In 1782 
five had been launched, averaging nine hundred and forty-six tons. 
These ships were the “ Arethusa,” “ Latona,” “ Minerva,” “ Phcebe,” 
and “Thetis.” The “ Minerva,” the first afloat, was launched at 
Woolwich, June 3, 1780. These ships mounted twenty-eight 18- 
pounders on the main-deck, and eight 9-pounders, afterwards ex- 
changed for 9’s on the quarter-deck and forecastle, throwing three 
hundred pounds of metal at a broadside. Carronades were invented 
the year these vessels were ordered by the admiralty, and fourteen 
swivels were placed in addition to their original armament on board, 
thus converting them into 46-gun ships. These swivels were disposed 
of when the two forecastle guns were reduced from 12- to 9-pounders. 
In 1781 there were six hundred and four carronades in the royal 
navy, varying in size from 32- to 12-pounders.’ 

The frigates of the Continental navy were many of them extem- 
porized from merchantmen. A number were well built, but none of 
them exceeded eight or nine hundred tons, and all were captured, de- 
stroyed, or out of service, except the “ Alliance” and one or two more, 
before the treaty of peace. 

The first chart of the Atlantic Ocean upon a large scale is said to 
have been published in Amsterdam by the house of Van Kenlan, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. It was entitled “The 
Spanish or West India Sea.”* The next chart of the Atlantic was 
engraved in London on “the circular projection invented by Mr. Mur- 
dock,” and was very inaccurate. The third was constructed by M. de 
La Rochette,-on the basis of the observations of M. Flinn, published 
in England in 1777. 

THE “GRIFFIN,” 1679.—Robert Cavelier de la Salle launched the 
“Griffin,” of sixty tons, upon the Niagara River, between the Falls 
and Lake Erie, on the 7th of August, 1679. The iron-work and 
cordage were brought through Lake Ontario in canoes from Montreal. 
She was with great difficulty taken up the rapids at Black Rock, and 
was laden at Fort Erie with provisions and merchandise, being armed 
with seven small cannon, and carrying thirty-two passengers, mostly 

3 See article ‘‘ Frigate,” in Hamersly’s ‘‘ Naval Encyclopedia,’’ by the writer 
of this paper, for further information on this class of vessels. 

* Before this date, however, numerous marine atlases had been published in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The earliest French atlas, the Neptune Fran- 
gais, was published by Jaillot in an enlarged form in 1693, but not till a Suite du 


Neptune Frangais was issued, in 1700, did any charts of American coasts make part 
of it. This contained eleven on America, based on Sanson’s drafts. 
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fur-traders and Catholic priests. At Green Bay the little vessel was 
reladen with rich furs, and sailed for Niagara River, but was never 
heard from afterwards. No vessels, it is believed, were built above the 
Falls by the French after the “ Griffin,” but the English built very 
soon after the conquest of Canada. 

In 1762 two small armed vessels were employed on Lake Erie and 
the Detroit River, which were ordered to support the garrison against 
the assaults of Pontiac. In May following, the “ Beaver,” laden with ° 
furs, was lost near Sandusky with a cargo valued at three thousand 
pounds, and her crew of seventeen persons perished. The “Gladwin,” 
“‘ Chippewa,” and “ Lady Charlotte” were also sailing on the lake in 
that year, engaged in the same business. Irving, in his “ Life of 
Washington,” states that, in 1751, the French launched an armed 
vessel of unusual size on Lake Ontario. 

THE First ScHooner, 1714.—A current tradition of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, is that the first vessel ever called by that now common 
name was launched from that port in 1714, and there is abundance of 
evidence, both of a positive and negative kind, to confirm the story. 
Dr. Moses Prince, a brother of the celebrated New England annalist, 
writing under date “Gloucester, September 25, 1721,” says, “ Went 
to see Captain Robinson and lady. This gentleman was the first con- 
triver of schooners, and built the first of that sort some eight years ago, 
and the use that is now made of them being so much known, has con- 
vinced the world of their conveniency beyond other vessels, and shows 
how mankind is obliged to this gentleman for this knowledge.” Collin 
Tufts, a visitor to Gloucester in 1790, writes thence September 8: “I 
was informed that the kind of vessels called ‘ schooners’ derived their 
name from this circumstance, viz.: Mr. Andrew Robinson, of this 
place, constructed a vessel which he had masted and rigged (previous 
to launching) in the same manner as schooners are at this day. On her 
going off the stocks, a bystander cried out, ‘Oh, how she scoons !’* 
Robinson instantly replied, ‘A scooner let her be!’ from which time 
vessels thus masted and rigged have gone by the name of schooners, 
before which vessels of this description were not known in Europe or 
America. This account is confirmed by a great number of persons in 
Gloucester.” 

The strongest negative evidence corroborates these statements. No 
marine dictionary, commercial record, or merchant’s inventory of a 
date prior to 1713 containing the word schooner has yet been found. 
In the ten years immediately preceding 1713 more than thirty sloops 
were built at Gloucester, but no ‘schooners.’ The first mention of a 
vessel of the name in the town records occurs in 1716, when a new 
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5 To scon, v.a. To make flat stones, etc., skip along the water. To scon,v.a. To 
skip, as above applied to flat bodies.—Jcel. skunda, skynda fistenare.—Supplement 
to ‘‘ Jameson’s Etymological Dictionary of the Scotch Language.” 
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“ scooner” belonging to the town was cast away on the Isle of Sable. 
Among the effects of Nat. Parsons, who deceased 1722, was the - 
scooner “ Prudent Abigail,” valued at one hundred and eighty pounds ; 
scooner “Sea Flower,” eighty-three pounds; and scooner “ Willing 
Mind,” fifty pounds, On the inventory of Captain Bearnsley Perkins, 
of Ipswich, in 1721, is a skooner, two hundred pounds. The earliest 
mention of a schooner in the Boston papers is the schooner “ Returne,” 
June, 1718. 

Tradition points to the wharf of Messrs. Lane, Warton & Sons, in 
Gloucester, then owned by Captain Robinson, as the spot where the 
first schooner was launched, in 1714. The name accidentally assigned 
her was probably meant to be her own particular appellation, but 
being masted and rigged in a peculiar manner, she became the type of 
a class, and the name passed from a proprietary to a common use. It 
is nearly certain that before Captain Robinson’s time no vessel was 
known to carry two fore-and-aft trapeziform sails suspended by gaffs 
and stretched out below by booms. 

In 1754 there was imported into England from the Carolinas alone 
more than one-quarter part as much timber as was then contained in 
all the royal forests. 

THE ConTINENTAL Navy, 1775.—Towards the latter part of the 
year 1775 the American Congress determined to fit out a naval force 
to assist in the defense of American independence. Ezekiel Hopkins, 
of Rhode Island, was appointed commander-in-chief of this American 
fleet, and John Paul Jones was appointed the first lieutenant of the 
“ Alfred,” his flag-ship, and on the 22d of December, 1775, on board 
that vessel before Philadelphia, he hoisted, as he is careful to tell us, 
with his own hands the flag of independent America the first time it 
was ever displayed. The necessity of enlisting seamen was pressing, 
and was rendered particularly difficult from the fact that numbers of 
them, with that patriotism and courage for which they are distin- 
guished, had already enrolled themselves in the army. It is a fact 
that the seamen, almost to a man, had entered into the army before the 
fleet was set on foot, and that there were four or five thousand seamen 
in the land service at the time of the organization of the fleet. 

On the 13th of December, 1775, Congress had directed that thirteen 
frigates—one for each of the colonies—should be built, which were to 
be denominated, viz.: the “Congress,” 28, New York ; “ Randolph,” 
82, Pennsylvania; “ Hancock,” 32, Massachusetts; “ Washington,” 
32, Pennsylvania; “Trumbull,” 28, Connecticut; “Raleigh,” 32, 
New Hampshire; “Effingham,” 28, Pennsylvania; “ Montgomery,” 
24, New York; “ Warren,” 32, Rhode Island ; “ Boston,” 24, Mas- 
sachusetts ; “ Virginia,” 28, Maryland; “ Providence,” 28, Rhode 
Island ; and “ Delaware,” 24, Pennsylvania. Besides these, there were 
obtained by purchase the “ Lexington,” 16; “ Andrew Doria,” 14; 
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“ Providence,” sloop, 12; “ Alfred,” 28; “Cabot,” 16; “ Reprisal,” 
. 16; “Sachem,” 10; “Independence,” 10; “ Wasp,” 8; “Mosquito,” 4; 
“Fly,” —. Not one of these names is borne on the list of the present 
United States navy, though many of them have had several noted 
successors. All of these vessels were either captured by a superior 
force of the enemy, burnt, blown up, or destroyed to avoid capture, 
before the close of the war except the brig “ Reprisal,” which found- 
ered on the Newfoundland Banks in 1778, when all on board but the 
cook perished. The largest of these vessels was probably not over eight 
or nine hundred tons, and their heaviest guns 18-pounders on the 
main-deck, but oftener 6’s, 9’s, or 12’s. 

NeEw-ENGLAND-BUILT SHIPS OF WAR—THE “ FALKLAND,” 50; 
“BEDFORD,” 32; “America,” 44; “Boston,” “RaLeigH RAn- 
GER,” AND “ AmeErRIcA,” 74.—The first ship of war built on this side 
the Atlantic was the “ Falkland” or “ Faulkland,” a 54-gun ship, built 
at Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, by order of the British government, 
in 1694 or 1696. She was a fourth-rate of that date, and Cooper 
says, in his Naval History, she was “the first ship of the line built 
in America.” A new and larger ship of the same name on the 
English navy lists of 1748 is, however, noted as “of a class not to 
be put into the line of battle except on very extraordinary occasions.” 
Launching a ship in New England in those early times was a great 
event, and was attended by all persons of both sexes living in the 
vicinity, who expected an ample supply of good cheer, with rum for the 
men and wine for the fair sex. Accordingly, we read in the “ Life of Sir 
William Pepperrell,” that on the occasion of his launching a vessel at 
Saco in 1696 (about the date of the launch of the “ Falkland”), designed 
for trading puposes, he allowed and sent down to his agent a barrel of 
wine for the festivities of the occasion, and that the vessel was launched 
with her sails bent, it being “dangerous tarrying on account of hostile 
Indians in the vicinity and expensive to keep the men upon pay.” I 
have been unable to find any account of the launch of the “ Falkland,” 
but there can be no doubt that the launch of the first ship of war built 
on this side of the Atlantic was properly celebrated, in accord with the 
spirit of the times. 

1707, Tue “ FALKLAND,” 50, Captain John Underdown. Prob- 
ably the ship launched at Portsmouth was the largest of three ships ; 
the “ Medway,” 48, and the “Nonsuch” being her companions, which 
constituted a squadron on the Newfoundland Station that completely 
broke up the French fishery on the coast of that island and on the 
Banks of Newfoundland; burning one French ship of thirty-two guns, 
two of twenty guns each, and making prize of two more of twenty 
guns each. The “ Falkland” arrived with Sir Hovenden Walker’s 
fleet at Spithead October 12, 1711, was laid up at Chatham in 1712, 
taken to pieces in 1718, and rebuilt in 1720. Her name was long 
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preserved. on the royal navy lists. In Lediard’s Naval History I find, 
June 27, 1728, the “ Falkland,” fourth-rate, fifty guns, two hundred 
and eighty men, in commission under the command of Samuel Atkins; 
and June 30, 1729, she was lying at Spithead. Again, the “ Falkland,” 
fourth-rate, fifty guns, three hundred men, is one of eighty-six ships 
getting ready for service under Sir Charles Wager, and was docked, 
cleared, and put in commission on the 21st of February, 1730. The 
tonnage of this successor of the New-England-built ship was seven 
hundred and sixty-one tons. 

In 1744, another ship of the same name was built, of the following 
dimensions: 140.2 feet on the gun-deck, 113.6 keel, 40.2 beam, 17.5} 
depth, 974 tons, 350 men, 50 guns. Afterwards her battery was re- 
duced to forty-eight guns of less calibre than her original armament, 
in order to lighten her, and her crew was reduced to two hundred 
and twenty-six. Her name was continued on the navy lists in 1748, 
1756, 1763. There is no vessel of the name on the royal navy list 
of 1883. 

THE “ BEDFORD,” 32, launched in 1696, soon after the “ Falkland,” 
the second war-vessel built at Portsmouth or in New England, is styled 
in contemporary accounts a “Galley.” I find in the navy list of that 
and subsequent dates frequent mention of vessels of the same number 
of guns which are styled “ galleys.” The “Charles” galley of thirty- 
two guns was one of Sir George Rooke’s squadron in the Mediterranean 
in 1704; and Captain William Kidd’s vessel, in which he “ sailed,” was 
styled the “ Adventure” galley. 

The “ Bedford” galley, probably the vessel built at Portsmouth, is 
mentioned in a list of the ships attached to Sir Hovenden Walker’s 
squadron, which sailed from Boston on his unsuccessful expedition 
against Quebec August 14,1711. On the navy list March 8, 1702, I 
find the “ Bedford” galley, 32, one hundred and thirty-five men, and 
the “ Mary” and “ Charles” galleys, both of the same number of guns 
and men. The “ Mary” galley is stated as of five hundred and ninety- 
five tons, which was probably about the tonnage of the “ Bedford.” 
Elsewhere the “Mary” is put down as a “snow,” which was some- 
times, if not always, the rig of these vessels. 

The “ Bedford” galley is again mentioned as a fine ship in Sir John 
Morris’s squadron in 1720-21, and is then reported as carrying only fifty- 
five men and eight guns, In the same squadron there was another 
“ Bedford,” a third-rate, mounting seventy guns and carrying four hun- 
dred and forty men. Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary, defines “a 
snow as the largest of all two-masted vessels employed by Europeans,” 
and adds, “sloops-of-war occasionally assumed the form of snows in 
order to deceive the enemy.” The rig of a “snow” was similar to that 
of a modern full-rigged brig,—a craft by the way, since the advent of 
three-masted and four-masted schooners, fast becoming obsolete. Gal- 
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leys, according to another authority, carried their guns in a eontinuous 
or flush-deck, while frigate-built ships had deep waists and high poops 
and forecastles. 

Tue “ America,” 44, 1749.—The third vessel of war built: at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, was the “America,” 44, launched in 
1749. A model of her, which I have seen, is preserved in the cabinet 
of the Portsmouth Atheneum, having been presented to that institution 
by Madam Elwyn, a daughter of the late Governor Langdon. It isa 
beautiful piece of workmanship in mahogany, planked up as a ship 
should be, excepting that the planks of the upper deck, as also of the 
forecastle and quarter-deck, are left off to show the beams, carlines, 
knees, ete. The model is pierced for forty-four guns on two decks. 

Sir William Pepperrell wrote Governor Wentworth, March 13, 
1746, that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty had directed 
the Hon. Peter Warren to build four ships of war in New England, 
two of twenty-four guns and two of forty-four guns, and that Warren 
had written him to agree with some shipwrights for the erecting and 
building of one of forty-four guns on the Piscataqua, and he asks the 
governor to appoint a board to estimate the value of such a ship. The 
board appointed agreeably to this request reported that, for such a ship, 
“nine pounds per ton would be a fair price for the government to give 
for the vessel completely fitted with forty-four guns.” 

Accordingly Sir William Pepperrell contracted with Colonel Nathan- 
iel Mesierve for the building of the ship, which was launched in 1749, 
and called the “ America.” She was sent to London under convoy, having 
only one tier of guns mounted. The terms of the contract are not stated. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mesierve, the builder of the “ America,” accom- 
panied Amherst on the expedition against Louisbourg, in 1758, with 
the rank of colonel, but in charge of two hundred ship-carpenters, most 
of whom were attacked with the smallpox, and Colonel Mesierve and 
his son died during the siege. Pepperrell’s biographer says the “ Amer- 
ica” was esteemed one of the best frigates in the British navy, but the 
only trace I have found of her is on the navy lists of September, 1755, 
and May, 1756, in which she is noted as “in ordinary” at Chatham. 
She does not appear to have been a durable ship, as in 1757, eight 
years after her launch, a new and larger ship of the same name, and 
mounting sixty guns, was launched on the Thames, England, whose 
dimensions are given in Charnock, viz.:—one hundred and fifty-four 
feet gun-deck, one hundred and twenty-seven and one-fourth feet keel, 
forty-three feet beam, eighteen feet nine inches depth of hold ; tonnage, 
twelve hundred and forty-eight tons. A third “‘ America,” rated as a 
64, was built at Deptford in 1777. Her length on the gun-deck was 
one hundred and fifty-nine and one-half feet ; keel, one hundred and 
thirty-one feet; tonnage, thirteen hundred and seventy. We shall 
presently consider a fourth ‘ America,” 74, which was built at Ports- 
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mouth, New Hampshire. She was launched in 1782, was transferred 
to France, and captured in the action of the 1st of June, 1794, and 
added to the royal navy and renamed “ L’Impétueux.” 

The “ America,” 44, was probably a sister-ship of the “ Boston,” the 
first of that name, built in New England in 1749, but where it is not 
stated. Her dimensions were one hundred and thirty feet one inch 
on the gun-deck, one hundred and fourteen feet two inches keel, thirty- 
seven feet eight inches beam, sixteen feet depth, eight hundred and 
sixty-two tons, two hundred and eighty men, forty-four guns. The 
“ Boston” was sold in 1762, when another vessel of the same name but 
less tonnage, built on the Thames, took her place in the royal navy. 

There was a “ Boston,” 24, built at Boston or Newburyport, by 
Stephen Adolph Cross, for the Continental navy, in 1776, which was 
captured at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1780. A second “ Boston,” 
28, of seven hundred tons, was built at Boston in 1799, and pre- 
sented by patriotic citizens of Boston to the United States. She was 
burnt at Washington in 1814 to prevent her capture by the enemy. 

A third “ Boston,” 18, of seven hundred tons, was built at Boston 
in 1825, and after many successful, peaceful cruises, was lost on 
Eleuthera in the West Indies, November 15, 1846, in the night during 
a squall,—crew all saved. One of the new cruisers just ordered (1883) 
has been named the “ Boston” ; it is to be hoped she will have a happier 
fate than her predecessors. 

The “ Raleigh,” 32, the next ship built at Portsmouth, was launched 
May 21, 1776. She was built on Rindge’s wharf under the inspection 
of Thomas Thompson, Esq. (who was also her first commander), by 
master-builders Messrs. Hackett, Hill & Paul. Her hull was completed 
in sixty days after her keel was laid. In 1777, in company with the 
“ Alfred,” she captured a small schooner, on board of which there was 
found four thousand three hundred and ninety dollars in counterfeit 
bills of Continental money. Some days later the “ Raleigh” ran into 
the midst of the British windward fleet, consisting of more than sixty 
sail, under convoy of several men-of-war, and engaged the “ Druid,” 
20, for over forty-five minutes, within pistol-shot, cutting her all to 
pieces and rendering her unmanageable. The near approach of the 
other vessels of war obliged her to leave the “ Druid” and join the 
“ Alfred.” The British ships did not think it prudent to follow. In 
1778 the “ Raleigh” was chased by a British squadron, when she is 
said to have “logged 11.2 on a dragged bow-line.” In September 
of the same year she was chased by the “ Experiment,” 50, and “ Uni- 
corn,” 28, and, losing her foretop-mast and mizzen-topgallant-mast, 
was run on shore to avoid capture. In this last action she had twenty- 
five killed and wounded. She was got afloat by her pursuers and 
commissioned as a cruiser on our coast. ) 

THE “RANGER,” 18, the next vessel built at Portsmouth, was 
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built on Langdon’s Island, under the direction of Colonel James 

Hackett, in 1777, and has become famous from having been the first to 

wear the Stars and Stripes, and the first to obtain a salute for them 

from a foreign power. 
THE CONTINENTAL FRIGATE “ ALLIANCE,” 1778.— 


‘¢ Those were the days wherein we flung defiance 
Unto a tyrant monarch and his henchmen. 
We asked for friendship. France gave her compliance, 
And hence we called our vessel the ‘ Alliance,’ 
In honor of the nobie-hearted Frenchmen.’’—T, B. Reap. 


This 32-gun frigate, one of the most successful and celebrated 
vessels of our Continental navy, was built at Salisbury, Massachusetts, 
on the Merrimac River, in 1777-78, by Messrs. John and William 
Hackett, famous New England naval constructors, Her name was 
given her by the American Congress, in honor of the treaty of alliance 
between France and the United States, which was ratified on the 6th 
of February, 1778. In further compliment to France it was unfortu- 
nately resolved that the command of the vessel should be given to Cap- 
tain Pierre de Landais, who was descended from a noble family of 
Normandy, but of little estate. In the French navy he had attained 
the rank of a lieutenant, but had been dismissed, it was said, on account 
of some difficulties arising from his infirmity of temper. Upon coming 
to the United States as an adventurer, he was accepted into the Conti- 
nental naval service, and on the 18th of June, 1778, commissioned a 
captain.® “The ‘ Alliance,” says Cooper, “was the favorite ship of 
the American navy, and, it might be added, of the American nation, 
during the war of the Revolution, filling some such space in the public 
mind as has since been occupied by her more celebrated successor the 
‘Constitution.’” . 


‘(Qld Europe’s waters bore her graceful keel, 
And heard the rolling of her threatening thunder ; 
She taught the insolent buccaneer to kneel 
And sue for quarter,—taught their homes to feel 
A mingled sense of due respect and wonder.”’ 


The “ Alliance” would, in these days of armored vessels and big 
guns, be considered a very small ship, her dimension on the keel having 
been but one hundred and twenty-five feet, her beam thirty-seven feet, 
and her tonnage less than nine hundred tons. She was probably about 
the size of the frigate “ Essex,” built in 1798-99, at Salem, by public 


® He claimed after his dismissal from the Continental service to be a ‘‘ rear- 
admiral,’’ and I have seen an engraved portrait of him with that title attached in 
French; but as he was only a lieutenant in the French navy, and he never attained 
a higher rank than a captain in ours, and the rank of rear-admiral was unknown 
to the Continental service, it is certain he had no right to the title. 
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subscription, and patriotically presented to the United States govern- 
ment.’ She was thought to be too long, narrow, shoal, and sharp, and 
to be over-sparred. Her maintop-mast was eighteen inches diameter 
in the cap; the main-yard eighty-four feet long and eighteen inches 
in diameter at the slings, and her topsail-yard also the same in the 
slings. 

T See ‘‘ History of the First Cruise of the United States Frigate Essex,” with an 
account of her origin and career until captured in 1814, and her ultimate fate. By 


Captain Geo. H. Preble. Essex Institute Historical Collections, vol. x. Published 
by the Essex Institute, Salem, 1870. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ConGRESS is again in session, and has received the annual message of 
the President and the reports of the secretaries and bureau-chiefs which 
accompany it. The message is able, conservative, and clear, and most 
creditably reflects the common-sense statesmanship of its distinguished 
author. The reports also abundantly testify the high order of ability 
which marks the administration of our governmental system, and the 
zeal, faithfulness, and industry which characterize the personnel of the 
several services. Having said this, we have said about all in the way 
of gratulation that the subject admits of, so far at least as concerns the 
military and naval reports, which, beyond the aspects just referred to, 
are dreary reading to the thoughtful and patriotic citizen, be he civil or . 
military. 

The Secretary of War, calling the attention of Congress to the 
report of the Chief of Engineers, says, “Our sea-coast, with its great 
cities and important harbors, is defenseless to-day against the attack of 
a modern ironclad, and it is humiliating even to imagine the mortifi- 
cation, loss of life, property, and prestige, to which we would be sub- 
jected should war come rnersd upon us, as the history of nations 
shows may happen at any time.” 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy, while showing that fair 
progress is being made in the construction of the three new steel-clad 
cruisers and one dispatch-steamer authorized at the last session of 
Congress, all of which, it is expected, will be completed within the 
next two years, contains the humiliating admission that “ the condition 
of decrepitude into which the fleet has fallen through a failure to 
provide for its gradual renewal by modern ships is justly a subject of 
ridicule at home and abroad. The vessels available for actual service 
are insufficient to give training to the officers and seamen, unequal to 
the present necessity of the Government, and unworthy of a great and 
prosperous maritime state.” 

And the condition of things thus set forth by the heads of our mili- 
tary and naval departments has not suddenly arisen, nor is it now set 
forth for the first time. Substantially the same situation has ex- 
isted for years, and Congress has again and again been advised of the 
fact and urged to provide the necessary means to remedy the evil. 
Now, when the treasury groans with a surplus so large as to tax the 
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ingenuity of statesmen to find an outlet for it, would seem to be the 
time when we might reasonably hope for effective steps towards the 
relief of the nation from the danger and disgrace involved in this 
neglect to provide for the public defense. 


THE Army and Navy Gazette (London) is responsible for the following : 
“ A captain in a distinguished regiment had just returned from leave, 
and was talking about some company matters with his color-sergeant. 
Missing a name from the roll, he asked, ‘What has become of Ser- 
geant ? The color-sergeant at once replied, ‘Sergeant has 
gone to hell, sir!’ The captain’s face showed his astonishment and 
anger at what seemed a most impertinent answer, so the color-sergeant 
added, ‘ Yes, sir, he went to hell last week!’ This astounding piece 
of news was soon explained away, for the color-sergeant, of unfortunately 
misplaced aspirations, only meant that the other sergeant had been 
transferred to L Company. This occurred more when companies were 
designated by numbers, in most regiments, but not in all. Though 
education has made wonderful progress since, it might occur now.” 


AccorpDINnG to Hart, Hicks Pasha entered the Bombay Army in 1849; 
served in Bengal during the campaign of 1857-59 with the First Belooch 
Battalion, and as staff-officer to the Punjaub Movable Column; in the 
Rohileund Campaign with Major-General Penny’s forces; was present 
in the actions of _Kukrowlee and occupation of Bareilly, Bunnee, Ma- 
homdee, and Shahjehanpore, at the capture of Rampore Kussia and 
Amethee ; subsequently, with Lord Clyde’s force at Sunkerpore, at 
Dhoondia Keria, and capture of the fort of Buxar; served under Lord 
Clyde throughout the operations across the Gogra; present at Brijidia, 
Churdah, and capture of Mejeediah ; commanded the right wing of the 
First Belooch Battalion with Brigadier Horsford’s Brigade on the 
Raptee (mentioned in dispatches, medal); served as brigade-major, 
Second Brigade, First Division, during the Abyssinian campaign in 
1867-68 ; present at the capture of Magdala (mentioned in dispatches, 
brevet-major, and medal). Was gazetted ensign, December 19, 1849 ; 
lieutenant, November 23, 1856; captain, December 29, 1861; major, 
August 15, 1868; lieutenant-colonel, December 29, 1875; honorary 
colonel, July 1, 1880, and to the reserve of officers, October 16, 1880. 


CHINA AND Eaypr form the only exceptions to the otherwise universal 
reign of peace that marks the close of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
three. Our own country has had no speck of war, save only a single 
incursion of hostile Apaches from Mexico, which was successfully dealt 
with by General Crook, and throughout our wide borders peace now 
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prevails. Whether the French and Anamese imbroglio is to develop into 
a war between France and China is, at the time we write, still an open 
question, with the chances seemingly in favor of a peaceful solution. The 
recent successes of the Egyptian rebels have served greatly to complicate 
matters in that land, and what the outcome is to be cannot at this 
moment be predicted with entire certainty. This almost universally 
pacific state of the human family is a matter of sincere congratulation, 
in which THE Untrep SERVICE joins heartily and sincerely. Should 
it prove the prelude to the good time which the prophets and seers of 
Israel have foretold, when men shall learn war no more, we shall en- 
deavor to adjust ourselves to the changed conditions of the new era, and 
devote our pages mainly to articles of a reminiscent sort, which, unless 
the old Adam in man shall have been utterly eliminated by the change 
of times, will, we think, still have interest for those whose swords shall 
have been turned into pruning-hooks. 


Many an old officer of the navy will read with interest the following 
sketch of the late Captain Maury, which is from the pen of his kins- 
man, General Dabney H. Maury, and forms part of an address 
delivered by the latter on the occasion of establishing a post of the 
Grand Army of the Confederacy at Fredericksburg, Virginia. We 
find it in the last number of Southern Historical Society Papers, and 
republish it both because of the very general interest of the naval pro- 
fession in its distinguished subject, and of its gracefulness as a tribute : 

“ Matthew Fontaine Maury was born in Spottsylvania County, Jan- 
uary 14, 1806. In 1811 his father moved with his family and slaves 
to a cotton-plantation near Franklin, Tennessee. In 1824, Captain 
John Minor Maury, the oldest son, died while serving against the 
pirates as flag-captain of the West India Squadron (under old Commo- 
dore David Porter), and next year young Matthew was appointed 
midshipman. His father opposed so strongly his entry into the navy 
that, supplied with money by a friend, and by the overseer with a horse, 
young Matthew rode away from his father’s home without his father’s 
blessing, through that great wilderness that lay between him and the 
career for which his spirit yearned. If ever an unfilial act was justified 
by the event, this was. He was warmly greeted on reaching Freder- 
icksburg by his uncle, General John Minor, who sped him on his way 
to Washington, and to kis dying day remembered with gratitude and 
affection the kindly courtesies shown him here by that exemplar of our 
hospitality, the late Thomas B. Barton. His pay was then, as mid- 
shipman, twenty dollars per month. He allotted one-half of it to his 
widowed sister. His first voyage was in the ‘ Brandywine’ frigate, when 
she took General Lafayette to France. And from the very outset of 
his professional career, diligence in its pursuit, and eager study of all 
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the marvels of creation it unfolded to his eyes, engrossed him. In the 
steerage of the midshipman he began the new treatise on navigation, 
which he completed a few years later here. In 1834 he married Miss 
Anne Herndon, sister of Captain Herndon, and for several years their 
home was here, and he was occupied in forecasting measures of reform 
and improvement in his profession. In 1842 he was made Superin- 
tendent of the Depot of Charts, which, under him, was developed into 
the National Observatory at Washington, the great world-centre of 
hydrographical science. There he issued his Wind and Current Charts 
and published his Physical Geography of the Sea. In the words of 
Humboldt, ‘ he created a new science.’ 

“There he marked out the tracks of speed and safety for mariners 
of every clime over the ocean’s bosom, and showed the beds on the 
bottoms of the seas where the telegraph now safely lies. And at his 
call all the maritime nations sent their officers to learn of him in the 
great Conference at Brussels. Honors now were richly poured upon 
him. Every emperor, king, and potentate of Europe sent him orders, 
medals, and jeweled decorations. And Humboldt sent him his great 
Cosmos medal. Of a truth, he had been ‘diligent in his business,’ and 
was declared ‘ worthy to stand before kings.’ 

“The war between the States now approached, and filled him with 
apprehension. It broke forth while he was in the very climax of his 
fame. No man then living held so proud a place. But on Virginia’s 
call he gave it freely up and devoted himself thenceforth to the service 
of his people. No act of self-abnegation was ever more marked than 
this. The Emperor of Russia, and, a few days later, the Emperor of 
France, invited him, in generous and eloquent terms, to make his home 
with them, and away from the turmoil of civil war pursue those great 
works which were the property of the whole human race. In grateful 
words he declined these tempting honors, because he could not abandon 
his own people in the day of their calamity. When the war closed, a 
price had been set upon his head, and he was a homeless exile. Again 
Russia and France invited him, and the new-born Mexican Empire 
won him to her service for a time. He was in England when Max- 
imilian fell, and remained there to complete the School Geographies 
now so widely used. Then once again Napoleon sought him, offering 
the highest scientific office of France, which he declined, because his 
own people needed him. And in their service he calmly closed his 
great career. His last words were, ‘ It is well ;’ and well it is with him, 
indeed. In all his writings, all his works, he had illustrated the 
Christian’s life and confirmed the Christian’s faith. In these days of 
flippant infidelity, when would-be wise men question the revelations of 
the Scriptures through their developments of modern science, they are 
rebuked by this great master of nature’s laws, who ever held them to 
be the laws of God, and that the Bible is their great expounder.” 
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; CLassIcAL literature is not exactly the fleld in which army officers might justly 

: be expected to shine, but our army has afforded at least one instance of brilliant suc- 
cess in this field, in the person of the late Captain Henry Hubbard Pierce, who to 
high soldierly qualities united a Jove for literature, an acquaintance with classical 
lore, and a poetic genius which under circumstances more favorable to their develop- 
ment could not have failed to make him eminent in the republic of letters. Before his 
death he had published a rhythmic prose translation of Virgil’s Asneid, which had 
attracted wide attention and favorable comment from scholars and critics. At the 
time of his death he had in press a second work, ‘“‘ The Odes of Horace complete 
in English Rhyme and Blank Verse,” which has just been issued under the imprint 
of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. .It is dedicated to General H. A. Morrow, 
U.8.A., to whose encouragement and critical taste the author acknowledges himself 
indebted, and is prefuced by a letter to the author from Professor Frieze, of the 
University of Michigan, a most competent critic, who gives unstinted praise to 
both the neid and the Odes. From Professor Frieze’s letter we quote the fol- 
lowing sentences: ‘‘ How fortunate you have been in transfusing into your linés the 
mind and spirit of the genial bard I need not repeat. Nor is it the least of the 
praises due to your literary enterprise that while following the profession of arms 
you will have anticipated us who have devoted our lives to classical studies in pre- 
senting to the public the first American translation of the Lotin poet whom must 
of all lyric poets American scholars read and admire.’’ The mechanical make-up of 
the book is elegant and tasteful, and the work in all its aspects will form a val- 
uable addition to any library, and a beautiful holiday gift to any person of sufficient 
culture to appreciate it. 
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“Scortanp For Ever !’’ (reproduced in heliotype from the painting by Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson ; size 19x 24; price 50 cents) shows a thrilling episode in the 
battle of Waterloo. The time chosen is when the regiment of Scottish Grays (so 
called from the color of their horses) with the Inniskillens and the Royal Dragoons 
charged and utterly routed two columns of French infantry which were annihilat- 
ing Pack's brigade. In the picture we see the regiment, led by an officer who is 
some lengths in advance brandishing his sword and shouting encouragement to his 
men, riding madly straight towards us. The artist has given us in this work a 
strikingly vivid portrayal of a great cavalry charge, instinct with the very spirit 
of war. Miss Thompson, who was born in Switzerland of English parents about 
forty years ago and studied in Florence under Bellucci, exhibited her first picture, 
* Missing," at the Royal Academy in 1873. Her most famous work is the “ Roll- 
Call,” shown in 1874 and purchased by the queen, and in addition she has pro- 
duced “ Quatre-Bras,"’ “ Inkerman,"’ “ Balaclava,” ‘‘ The Remnants of an Army,’’ 
“The Battle of Rorke’s Drift,” ‘Listed for the Connaught Rangers,’’ ‘ Floreat 
Btona!" and others. She is the wife of a soldier, having married in 1877 Major 
W. F. Butler, the author of the “ Great Lone Land,” and other books of travel. 
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She is still devoted to her work, and a constant contributor to London picture-gal- 
leries. Sent, postpaid and carefully wrapped, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


Among the most beautiful of the season’s books, both as respects contents and 
make-up, is Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co.’s ‘Gems from T. Buchanan Read’s 
Poetical Works.’? These excerpts from Mr. Read’s writings are gems indeed, 
‘‘ of purest ray serene,’’ and their setting of letter-press and illustration is exquisite. 

Apropos of Read, we reproduce here a very interesting account of how 
‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’ came to be written, which appeared in a recent number of the 
Press of Philadelphia, and which the contributor of the article from which it is 
taken obtained from the veteran actor, Murdoch, in whose words it is given. 

‘‘T was not with Sheridan,” he said, ‘‘ at this time, but was at the headquar- 
ters of the Army of the Cumberland. Soon after the battle of Cedar Creek I came 
up to Cincinnati, and was visiting Mr. Cyrus Garrett, whom we called ‘ Old Cyclops.’ 
He was T. Buchanan Read’s brother-in-law, and with him the poet made his 
home. The ladies of Cincinnati had arranged to give me a reception, that finally 
turned into an ovation. I had given a great many readings to raise funds to assist 
their Soldiers’ Aid society, and they were going to present me with a silk flag. 
Pike’s Opera-House had been secured, the largest place of amusement in the city, 
and they had made every arrangement to have the reception a very dramatic event. 
The morning of the day it was to take place, Read and I were, as usual, taking our 
breakfast late. We had just finished, but were still sitting at the table chatting. 
Mr. Garrett, the brother-in-law, who was a business man and guided by business 
habits, came in while we were thus lounging. He wore an air of impatience and 
carried a paper in his hand. He walked directly up to Read, unfolded a copy of 
Harper's Weekly, and held it up before the man so singularly gifted as both poet 
and painter. 

‘The whole front of the paper was covered with a striking picture, represent- 
ing Sheridan seated on his black horse, just emerging from a cloud of dust that 
rolled up from the highway as he dashed along, followed by a few troopers. 

‘«¢ There,’said Mr. Garrett, addressing Read, ‘see what you have missed. You 
ought to have drawn that picture yourself and gotten the credit of it: it is just in 
your line. The first thing you know, somebody will write a poem on that event, 
and then you will be beaten all around.’ 

‘Read looked at the picture rather quizzically, a look which I interrupted by 
saying, ‘Old Cyclops is right, Read ; the subject and the circumstance are worth a 
poem.’ 

‘«¢Qh, no,’ said Read; ‘that theme has been written to death. There is ‘‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” ‘‘ Lochinvar,’’ Tom Hood’s ** Wild Steed of the Plains,” and half a 
dozen other «poems of like character.’ 

‘« Filled with the idea that this was a good chance for the gifted man, I said, 
‘Read, you are losing a great opportunity. If I had such a poem to read at my 
reception to-night, it would make a great hit.’ 

‘¢* But, Murdoch, you can’t order a poem as you would acoat. I can’t write 
anything in a few hours that will do either you or me any credit,’ he replied, rather 
sharply. 

‘“‘T turned to him and said, ‘Read, two or three thousand of the warmest 
hearts in Cincinnati will be in Pike’s Opera-House to-night at that presentation. 
It will be a very significant affair. Now, you go and give me anything in rhyme, 
and I will give it a deliverance before that splendid audience, and you can then 
revise and polish it before it goes into print.’ This view seemed to strike him 
favorably, and he finally said, ‘ Well, well, we’ll see what can be done,’ and he 
went up-stairs to his room. 

“A half-hour later, Hattie, his wife, a brilliant woman, who is now residing 
in Philadelphia, came down, and said,— 
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‘** He wants a pot of strong tea. He told me to get it for him, and then he 
would lock the door and must not be disturbed unless the house was afire.’ 

‘Time wore on, and in our talk on other matters in the family circle we 
had almost forgotten the poet at work up-stairs. Dinner had been announced, and 
we were about to sit down, when Read came in and beckoned me to come. When I 
reached the room, he said,— 

“¢ Murdoch, I think I have about what you want.’ He read it to me, and, with 
an enthusiasm that surprised him, I said, ‘ It is just the thing.’ 

‘¢ We dined, and at the proper time Read and I, with the family, went to Pike’s 
Opera-House. The building was crowded in every part. Upon the stage were 
sitting two hundred maimed soldiers, each with an arm or a leg off. General Joe 
Hooker was to present me with the flag the ladies had made, and at the time 
appointed we marched down the stage towards the footlights, General Hooker bear- 
ing the flag, and I with my armin his. Such a storm of applause as greeted the 
appearance I never heard before or since. Behind and on each side of us were 
the rows of crippled soldiers, in front the vast audience, cheering to the echo. 
Hooker quailed before the warm reception, and, growing nervous, said to me in an 
undertone,— 

‘¢¢T can stand the storm of battle, but this is too much for me.’ 

‘¢<¢ Leave it to me,’ said 1; ‘I am an old hand behind the footlights. I will 
divert the strain from you’ So quickly I dropped upon my knee, took a fold of 
the silken flag, and pressed it to my lips. This by-play created a fresh storm of 
enthusiasm, but it steadied Hooker, and he presented the flag very gracefully, which 
I accepted in fitting words. I then drew the poem Read had written from my 
pocket, and, with the proper introduction, began reading it to the audience. The 
vast assemblage became as still as a church during prayer-time, and I read the 
three first verses without a pause, and then read the fourth : 


“ Under his spurning feet the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 
And the landscape flowed away behind, 
Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 
And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace-ire, 
Swept on with his wild eyes full of fire ; 
But, lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire, 
He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 
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‘‘As this verse was finished, the audience broke into a tumult of applause. 
Then I read, with all the spirit I could command,— 


“The first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 
What was done—what to do—a glance told him both, 
Then, striking his spurs, with a terrible oath, 
He dashed down the lines ’mid a storm of huzzas— 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust the black charger was gray. 
By the flash of his eye and his nostrils’ play 
He seemed to the whole great army to say, 
*I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester town to save the day.’ 


‘The sound of my voice uttering the last word had not died away when cheer 
after cheer went up from the great concourse, that shook the building to its very 
foundation. Ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and men their hats, until worn out 
with the fervor of the hour. They then demandéd the author’s name, and I 
pointed to Read, who was sitting in a box, and he acknowledged the verses. In 
such a setting and upon such an occasion as I have been able only faintly to 
describe to you, the poem of Sheridan’s Ride was given to the world. It was 
written in about three hours, and not a word was ever changed after I read it from 
the manuscript, except by the addition of the third verse, which records the fifteen- 
mile stage of the ride. 


“ But there’s a road from Winchester town, 
A good, broad highway leailing down; 
And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass as with eagle flight; 
As if he knew the terrible need, 
He stretched away with the utmost speed ; 
Hills rose and fell—but his heart was gay, 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


‘This Mr. Read wrote while on his way, shortly after I first read the poem, to 
attend a birthday reception to William Cullen Bryant. 

‘« Mr. Read read the poem, thus completed, at Mr. Bryant’s birthday party. The 
great old man listened to every line of it, and then, taking the younger poet by the 
hand, said, with great warmth,— 

‘‘«' That poem will live as long as Lochinvar.’ ”’ 

Murdoch, in connection with this narration, gave the Press contributor a letter 
from General Sheridan, which indicates the General’s high appreciation of both 
Read’s and Murdoch’s efforts in perpetuating the fame of his celebrated ride. It 
was in reply to one from Murdoch inquiring whether a certain horse he had ridden 
when visiting Sheridan at Chattanooga was the same that had so gallantly carried 
the General up the valley of the Shenandoah. The letter, which the Press 
presents in fac-simile, is as follows: 

“SHENANDOAH VALLEY, NEWTOWN, November 11th, ’64. 
““My pear Murpocn: 
“J thank you for your kind note tome. Ifthe horse you rode at Chattanooga was large and jet- 
black, it is the one who made the run from Winchester to Cedar Creek. How much I am indebted to T. B. 
Read and to yourself! 
“ It would be a great pleasure to me to shake you by the hand again. Accept my kind regards for your 
health and happiness. 


“Put, H. SHERIDAN, 
“ Maj.-General.” 


‘‘ ELECTRICITY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, OR THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING.’ By Lieutenant Bradley A. Fiske, United States Navy. D. Van 
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Nostrand, 2 South Murray Street, New York. The value of this work is apparent 
at a glance, because it fills a want that has been felt. The development of the prac- 
tical applications of electricity has recently been so enormous that the literature of 
electricity has lagged far behind. It is true that a number of works upon electricity 
have appeared during the past two years, but they have either been by college 
professors or by purely practical men. The former have entered into learned dis- 
cussions upon very abstruse and intangible questions, and the latter have occupied 
themselves solely with dry descriptions of apparatus and the leading of wires. The 
consequence has been that thousands of intelligent men, who want to study up the 
subject in its practical bearings, but who yet want to get some idea of the principles 
of the subject, have been put to a great disadvantage. To such men, this book 
must prove invaluable, as it shows the connecting-link between theory and practice, 
and is at once a scientific and a practical treatise. 

The book is arranged for the special convenience of beginners or of people 
who have forgotten whatever of electricity they learned at school. The book opens 
with Magnetism, and explains the principal phenomena connected with it in a clear, 
unpretentious manner, and then passes to Frictional Electricity, which it treats in 
the same way. The subjects of batteries, measurements, induction, storage of elec- 
tricity, etc., are clearly shown, and their applications in practice are described under 
different chapters devoted to the telegraph, the telephone, electric lights, electric 
machines, electric motors, meters, electric distribution of power, and electric rail- 
ways. To the officers of the army and navy, who appreciate the great part elec- 
tricity is beginning to play in military and naval life, the book must be most 
welcome. It is splendidly illustrated with one hundred and seventy-eight illus- 
trations, is well bound and printed, and is a handsome book in all respects. 


AMONG our magazine exchanges none is more welcome than “ The Manhattan,” 
now just entering on its third volume. Its typography and general appearance are 
most elegant and tasteful, and its illustrations are of the highest order of artistic 
merit. Though still in the flush of youth, it has succeeded in rallying around it a 
brilliant staff of writers, whose contributions have already placed it in the forefront 
of periodical literature. It has struck out for itself certain new lines, on which it 
is working most successfully; and the indications all are that it has come to stay. 
Army and Navy people will find it a most acceptable monthly visitor, and the pub- 
lishers will be glad to send them specimen numbers on application. We cordially 
commend it to their patronage. 


Tux agreeable fashion of sending Christmas, New Year, and Birthday cards 
suffers no abatement, and this season’s cards are even more beautiful than those of 
former years. Much of the artistic excellence of these cards is due to the stimulus 
effected by the prize exhibitions first conceived by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, by 
means of which the services of many of our best artists have been enlisted in their . 
production. ‘Prang’s eards have long been recognized at home as superior to all 
others ; and that they are achieving a like pre-eminence abroad is evidenced by the 
following extract from an article in a leading Austrian journal, commenting upon 
the exhibition of the Graphic Club, in Stuttgart, where the cards of this firm were 
brought into direct competition with those of the most celebrated firms of England 
and the Continent: 

“« Alongside of this rich collection of such perfect beauty,’’ says the writer, 
“the English and German publications had a hard stand. The two English firms 
had exhibited many good works, their bouquets printed on satin proved very attrac- 
tive, and several groups of children and delicate landscapes pleased the eye ; but 
Prang’s neighborhood relegated them to second place, and the otherwise excellent 
works of the firm J. May Sohne suffered under its influence.” 





